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of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it wil! con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tiles, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
that is published in your midst. The 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 


$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No. 


$1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- 


ment be delayed longer than 
3 mos, 


0 No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
incariably in advance. 


Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

0 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
*o great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
theic subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear § cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 

ylaces without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pré- 
ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 


character we must mince our words and cull 
our rhetoric and chasten our spirits, and the 
cooings of the gentlest sucking dove must be 
our utterance, and not the shrieks and wails 
that come up from every southern plantation. 
How dainty are the people’s ears. When 
William Brown tells you of his brothers and 
sisters in bondage, and that he will carry to 
the grave the impress of the slave driver's 
whip, you ask him to cull his rhetoric and 
speak to you mildly. Itis time the people 
had ceased to prate about denounciation.— 
Let our words be the outpourings of our 
hearts, and if we have no such words Jet us 
be silent. 

Much is said in the report aboutthe re- 
cent free soil movement in the slaveholding 
states, and I fear that more importance is at- 
tached to it than it really deserves. ‘Though 


er tana very instrumentality. 

I have seen the anti-slavery principle in 
six trials; but we were never in more jeo- 
pardy than now. 

I feared not when the billows of persecu- 
tion and the storms of violence beat against 
it, for | knew that it stood like a rock in 
mid ocean, around and against which the 
billows of ages have been dashing in fury, 
and from which they retire baffled and spent, 
but now, when the sunshine greets it with its 
smiles, there is reason for fear. The anti- 
slavery agitation is gradually changing, and 
this free soil movement is one of the most 
important developments; but if we are ground- 
ed on the rock of ages, if we hold tn our 
hands the only certainsovereign remedy of the 
evil, we will not regard this movement as 
auxiliary. ‘This party professes to be op- 
posed only to the extension of slavery.— 
It pledges its support of the compromises of 
the constitution, and acknowledge its alle- 
giance to this nation. This nation has prov- 
ed itselfa nation of pirates. By the treaty 
of 1814, it stigmatizes the foreign slave- 
trade as piracy, and still it maintains the do- 
mestic slave trade. Which is the worst to 
transport the degraded and uncivilized inhab- 
itants of Congo to our shores, or to sell the 
children of our own land, to baptize with 
their tears and blood the soil which they till 
by day, and to pander to the damned lust of 
the master or overseer by night. And this 
party has gathered some of the political ele- 
ments around it, not for the arrest of this 
most unmitigated curse that ever scourged 
our race, but only to set limits beyond which 
it shall notgo. I know there are many hon- 
est men engaged in this movement. God 
forbid that I should say anything to repress 
the rising tendencies of the age. If they 
break out in the free soil agitation, let them 
come. If that is to be the abscess by which 
the purification of that system where now is 
moral depravity, and bring forth life where 
now is death, let it be so. 

There is a total destitution of moral prin- 
ciple in this country. Nothing is done be- 
cause it is right, or left undone because it is 
wrong. It is right to steal, to make slaves 
to kill, if it is only done according to rule. 

In fact it is almost the only ground of elig- 
ibility to office, whether you want to get into 
the penitentiary or the presidential chair.— 
It constitutes a claim to church-fellowship, 
for while the churches expel an abolitionist, 
they admit a slaveholder to the communion 





lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
aelf, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 
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Remarks of Parker Pillsbury, | 


On the report of the Executive Committee the 
of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Sociely. 

I have been listening in common with the 
rest of the congregation to the remarks of 
Mr. Brown, and it seems to me that we 
ought to ascribe great weight to the testimo- 
ny of a fugitive slave on all subjects connec- 
ted with this question. ; 

This charge of denunciation, of which we 
have heard this morning, is a favorite way 
of finding fault with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and as our opponents seem determined 
to find fault, I think it will not be prot for 
us to suitthem. Mr. McKim was right in 
saying that it was not so much our words 
that excited their opposition, as the assu- 
rance had that these words would be 
followed by action. It was safe for John 
Wesley and Dr. Edwards to denounce slave- 
ry, because there was then no back ground 





of anti-slavery sentiment in the community 
to sustain and carry out the severe language 
which was used. Butnow, when our oppo- 


nents hear our denunciations, they fear them 
on account of the action which is shortly to 
follow. It seems to me that our friend Mr. 
Earle made a slight mistake when he said 
that the denunciations of the abolitionists 
from 1830 to 37 were the cause of a retro- 
gade movement in the anti-slavery enter- 
prise, because Mr- Foster the prince of de- 
nunciators, he who taught Garrison himself to 
denounce, did not appear on the anti-slavery 
platform till 1838. If 1 were going to mark 
outany period as a period of denunciation, it 
would be when he entered the field, and I 
know of no time when the cause made great- 
er p There may be denunciation in 
other branches of reform without this fault 
finding. I have heard temperance lecturers 
denounce sellers of rum as severelyas we 
can the slaveholder, but no notice is taken of 
it. Abolitionists do not denounce beyond 
other men. They arethe mildest men that 
come before an audience, considering what 
they have to speak. There are none whose 
language falls so far short of reaching the 
subject as the abolitionists. 1 would to God 
that the English had words with 
whieh to describe slavery. 1 am ashamed 
pe gp any Sit Ge lnnerel oes 
» we might have im some 
of the wali 
describe the condition of the slave. Who 


1s there to denounce the slavedriver’s 
whip, cord of which is a thunderbolt 
armed with terrible torture to the poor suf- 
ferer. Yet when we deseribe scenes of this 


ngs of perdition with which to/| hope sh 


table, or into the pulpit. There is no concience, 
no moral distinction in the community, If] 
kill a man who has wronged me, lam hung 
for it, if, in obedience to the orders of James 
K. Polk, I go to Monterey and kill those 
who never did anything but love me, 1 am 
rewarded with the highest, honors. 

There is no real regard for the Sabbath.— 
Why if you will look at the almanac, you 
will find that most of the battles fought in 
Mexico were fought on that day. When 
Gen. Taylor returned, the military of New 
Orleans were ordered out to receive him, 
though it was Sunday. But if we deliver 
anti-slavery lectures on that day, the church 
denounces us as Sabbath breakers. 

I say again, this nation has no conscience, 
and what the anti-slavery movement is te do 
is to create this conscience, though in the 
language of the poet, it is, to “ create a soul 
beneath the ribs of death.’ But there is a 
little band who maintain their principles to 
the death. You know not what yon ask,when 
you ask them to leavethe stand they have 
taken. Yon had better take your shoes from 

our feet and come and stand with them.— 

f there if salvation for this Jand, it will be 
through the instrumentality of this band, 
which stand firm amidst the yielding, faith- 
ful amidst the faithless, undaunted amidst 
anage of cowardice, uncorrupted where con- 
cience sleeps forever, There may be some 
who cannot penetrate the veil spread before 
the face of the Omnipotent, who are saying 
as did the prophet of old, * It ts better for 
me to die than to live; ’ but let them be 
scheered as was the prophet, by the words, 
“ Fear not—for I have reserved to myself 
seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, nor kissed his image.” 

I hope we shall pledge ourselves anew, 
calling upon Him in whom is our strength; 
and with our hearts full of love for the slave, 
let us devote ourselves to the cause of bleed- 
ing humanity, never to 1elax our exertions 
until victory shall crown our efforts, or death 
shall release us from them. 


The Free Soil Movement. 

In enumerating the various evidences of 
our advancement, we have alluded particu- 
larly to the recent disruption of the old 
litical parties and the incipient formation of 
a new one, based partially on the anti-slave- 
ry principle, and in speaking of this we have 
expressed ourselves in terms of sanguine ex- 

tation. The facts in the case we believe 
will justify a good degree of hope, but this 
ould be qualified by no inconsidera- 
ble apprehension. A political party in any 
country, no matter how elevated may be its 
object, needs to be watched with great care; 
in this country , such @ party, based, as it 
must be under cur present bond of Union, on 





I look upon it as one of the natural results of 





fraud and injustice, needs to be watches 
with especial jealousy. It must be es 
tially corrupt from its origin, and there 
especially liable to perversion. In the pres 
ent case, the party, coming into popular 
vor gives its consent to the existence of slavi 
ry with all its horrors within its present St 
limits ; it only professes to be opposed to 
further extention’ Our hopes are that it 
perform more than it promises ; that it wil 
not only resist the extension; but ad 
cate the extinction of slavery. ‘These hopes 
however, may be disappointed. Sudden, a 
cessions to popular favor, with all its i 
ations, may check theg enerostuimpulses, am 
change back the half formed purposes 
those who have now the control of 
movement, or wey introduce into its di ¢ 
others, actuated from the beginning, by im 
other motives than a desire for their ow 
izement. ‘In 2 , Peis 

conceive that this new party might beeome 
one of the most powerful conservators of the 
evil it was hoped it would cure, and thd 
deadliest foe of those who are laboring fa 
its abolition. Such a result would not be 
Without abundant precedent in the annals of 
political history. ; 

While, therefore, abolitionists rejoice in 
the present uprising of the North, and hype 
much from the resistance it will offer to the 
usurpations of slavery, let not their hope be 
too confident, or their rejoicings unmipgied 
with apprehension. And above all, let no 
one be carried away from his principies by 
the current of this popular movement. Now, 
as much as ever, do we need to sand by 
our-principles; now, more than even do we 
see the wisdom of their adoptim. They 
are not only just in themselves, but their 
maintenance is in the highest degree, expe- 
dient. They will soon we doubt not, prove 
even to those who are now skeptical, to have 
been the salvation of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
Nothing buta deep conviction of the an- 
righteousness of the Federal compact, and 
the guilt of giving it their support, can be re- 
lied on to keep abolitionists in times of high 
political excitement, when an opportunity is 
afforded of gaining an apparent advantage to 
the cause, from being swept completely from 
their moorings, and lostin the vortex. The 
probability now is, that those who seperated 
from us eight years ago.and embodied them- 
selves in a political party for the promotion 
of the cause, will in their organic capacity, 
in a few months, and perhapsin a few days, 
be swept from existence, and not have even 
a name to live. If we had listened to their 
persuasions, or were now to adopt the same 
policy, the anti-slavery movement as a dis- 
tinctive crganization, would cease to havea 
being, and the hopes of the slave be doomed 
to an indefintte postp t. Let us he 
admonished by thee refiections. Let us not 
he too impatient for the final consumation.— 
It will come as soon as the people are pre- 
pared for it; no sooner. In the meantime 
our duty—our mission, is plain: it is to 
abide by our principles, and rejecting all 
political contrivances and temporary expedi- 
ents, to Jabor on in the steady use of our 
well approved moral means, till the public 
mind shall become saturated with anti-slave- 
ry truth, and public sentiment completely 
revolutionized. Then the day will be at 
hand—and not till then, when the people of 
the North shall be released from the guilt of 
supporting slavery, and the bondmen of the 
South delivered from its chains.—eport of 
Pa. A, 8. Society. 








Reasons. 


The following from the Boston Whig, is 
well adapted to any meridian north of Slave- 
Ty. 

Some Reasons why the Whigs of Massachu- 
setts should vote for General Taylor, with 
thirty-eight Proofs of the same. 

1. Because he ts a Whig. 

Proofs.—Ist. He refuses to declare him- 
self in favor of a single Whig doctrine. 

2d. He accepts the nominations of Loco- 
focos and Native Americans, 

3d. He says he will not be the exponent 
of the principles of any party. 

4th. Like John Tyler, he says he is a 
Whig. 

5th. He was nominated by a Convention 
which voted down Whig principles. 

6th. Because South Carolina is satisfied 
that he is a staunch Whig, and will go for 
him en masse, under the lead of that illustri- 
ous Whig, John C. Calhoun. 

7th. Because a citizen of Boston has a let- 
ter in his pocket from General Taylor, which 
he dare not read to the voters of Massachu- 
setts. 

8th. Because he was first nominated for 
President in Mexico, by that thorough-going, 
out and ont Whig, General Caleb Cushing, 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

9th. Becanse he says he was bred in the 
political school of Jefferson, and highly ap- 
proved of the election of Jackson. 


Il. Because he is a Peace Candidate. 


Proofs.—I\st. His trade is not that of War. 
2d. His bosom friends are not military 


men. 

3d. His whole life has not been spent vo- 
luntarily among the license of camps, and 
the carnage of battle. 

4th. His sense of honor will not allow 
him to engage in an unjust war. 

5th. Rather than be a tool of Mr. Polk's 
bloody policy in the infamous war with Mex- 


Po- | ico, he indignantly threw up his commission 


and returned home. 

6th. He has not made his fortune by war. 

7th. He is not a military hero. 

8th. His claims to the Presidency of the 
Upited States did not spring from his great 
success in killing people. 

9th, His supporters do not worship his 
epauletts. nor bow down to his buttons. 

10th. The military are all opposed to him. 

11th. His eee revolts from using 
bloodhounds in war, in any wey, either to 
hunt cp his enemies or to ‘ worry ° them. 










































1}. 12th. His election will bring the trade of 


ood into disrepute, and encou 
nto seek glory only in 

rts of peare. ' 
13th. He is eminently a type of the un- 
warlike spirit of Christianity, and a shining 
exponent of the principles of the Prince of 


our young 
- white-robed 





Ill. Because he is the candidate of Freedom, 
sc etyabnate evi comeinehatre 
2 the igs of . ‘Ys represent leas 


Proofe.—1st. The slave States are all 

nsthim. 

J. South Carolina will have nothing to 

Ho with him. Alabama is not electioneering 
ith all her might. 


__ 34." He is not a sl: 
oath, He in not a 


a child. 
6th. He is not a slave-breeder. 
7th. He has not invested $10,000 in hu- 
man flesh within two years, 
8th. His whole life tends to show his ab- 
horrence of Orr in all its forms. ” 
9th. Every body where he comes from is 
against the extension of slavery, and in the 
absence of direct proof we are to take for 
granted that a Lovisiana cotton planter holds 
M husetts opini on the subject of 









mes > 





slavery. 

10th. He is the advocate of Free Labor 
and Free Soil. 

11th. The Convention which nominated 
him did not abandon the Wilmot Proviso. 

12th. He frankly proclaims his detestati 
of African slavery, and bis determination not 
to extend it. 

13th. He is not afraid to tell the Free 
States his views on the question of slavery 
annexation, and has answered all the inqui- 
ries which have been made to him on that 
transcendent issue. 
14th. His Allison letter defines his posi- 
tion on the Wilmot Proviso. 
15th. John Quincy Adams (if alive) would 
not oppose his election. 

16th. He is a John Quincy Adams Whig, 
and not a John C. Calhoun Whig. 

17th. He 1s an exponent of the Massachu- 
setts doctrine of popular liberty and equal 
rights, and a consistent and glorious opposer 
of the aggressions of the Slave Power. 


‘rom the Urbanna Citizen & Gazelle. 


The Free soil Movement not Abolition- 
: ism. 


J. Saxton, Esqr,—Sir: We noticed in 
the Citizen and Gazette of August 5th.,a 
paper published by you in this lace, and of 
which you are Editor and p’ tor; that you 
make a call uponsome of your Free Soil, 
‘Abolition friends, (as you are pleased to style 
them) for information, whether they sub- 
scribe to the sentiments, expressed in the 
following paragraph, which you allege to be 
copied from the Anti-Slavery Bugle; which 
you say. isa Free Soil paper, published at 
Salem Columbiana county, Ohio. If we do 
not, you think itis time we should pause 
and reflect. The alleged paragraph, as we 
find it copied in your paper, is as follows : 

“ The Constitution does not deserve a- 
mending—no honest man ought to touch it, 
nor can he without being defiled. It is a far 
greater tyrant than was Louis Phillippe, and 
if the men of France were justified in over- 
turning the throne by violence, the men of 
America would be justified in destroying the 
Constitution by the same means. It isa 
hoary headed despot that has ruled overthem 
for seventy years, and it is more than time it 
was hurled from its place, and the sceptre of 
its dominion broken. In the name of God 
and Liberty, down with the Constitution,” 

Now sir, we the undersigned, as Com- 
mittee of the Free Soil and Free Territory 
Association in the town of Urbana, for our- 
selves, and in behalf of the Association, feel 
it to be our duty, as seriousand candid men 
—as men who have “ paused and reflected,” 
and mean to act, candidly, honestly, and in 
all good conscience, to respond to your call, 
though addressed as Free Soil Abolitionists, 
while our distinctive character, is that of the 
Free Soil and Free Territory party; and this 
we presume is well known to you. Never- 
theless, as we presume your call is made up- 
on the party, known as the Free Soil and 
Free Territory party, while the word Asoi- 
TION, is only tacked on, or dragged in gratu- 
itous! y, as a kind of slur or species of bunk- 
um, for political effect, or because you think 
to —— the minds of those who may not 
be fully ap of the principles fer which 
we contend; we will so far as we may be 
able, briefly and candidly reply as follows. 
First, however, to arrest any pereesen that 
may be entertained againetus by your read- 
ers, from the fact of seeing the naine of Ab- 
olition connected with our true name, we say 
that this question has nothing to do with the 
merits or demerits of Abolitionism: nor has 
our party anything to do with the principles 
of the abolitionists, tather than in common 
with them and almost the entire North we 
hold to the prohibition of slavery in the new- 
ly acquired territories. On this principle we 
p= cd the Abolitionists will generally vote 
wit 





h us. And we are glad that our views 





upon principles of so much im- 
portance, and of such vast and abiding in- 
terest to the rights of man. But sir, it is 
idle to harbor for a moment the thought, that 
one-twentirth partof the Free Soil and Free 
Territory rary ever belonged to the Aboli- 
tion party. You might with equal propriety 
call on the Free Soil Democratic Whig par- 
ty, or even the Free Soil Quaker party, for 
we expect this highly intelligent class of our 
fellow citizens will vote with us, upon the 
broad prineiple named above. And you will 
not uncertake to deny, thatmany of the most 
gifted and purest men of our nation are with 
us. And we fondly hope that you may live 
toknow, what we firmly believe, that thou- 
sands of the good, the virtuous, and the wise 
of all parties. will vote with us, both for} the 
ezoellency of our cause ang the purity of our 
principles. 








In regard to the paragraph 


uoted above, 
we fearlessly and without idaitation doblete 


and in this Country, 
Knowledge under 










80 far as we are informed and believe, ovr 
party neither countenance, or approve, ‘of 


ciples therein contained. And in relation to 
the issues now pending before the people, 
we place no forced or fancied eonstruction 
upon the Constitution, batabide by the true 


one eae we ae informed and be- 
ieve, paper publishing the h to 
yr you allude, does not nar toe 





so far asthe Free Soil and Free Territory 

party is concerned, or to prove that the newr- 

paper to which you allude, is an organ of, or 

ander the control of said party; orthat they 

are in any way responsible for its publica- 

tions, And sir, to aid you in your investi- 

gations (should you see proper to make any) 

we would ifform you that from the informa- 

tion we have been able to gather on the sub- 

fect, the paper from which you have quoted, 

is conducted or controlled by a society cal- 

led ** the Abby Kelly Society in the town 

you have named. 

D. S. BELL, 

W.H.. HAPPERSETT, 

8. J. BURNETT, 

Ws. HENDERSON, 

ASA WHITEHEAD. ‘ 
Committee. 


The Character of Slavery. 


The following extract is from a speech de- 
livered by Horace Mann, in the U. S. House 
of Representatives. The non-publication of 
our paper week before Jast, and the space 

occupied by the proceedings of the annual 
meeting in the last number, is the reason of 
its delay. 


“ Sir, let us analyze this subject, and see 
if slavery be not the most compact, and con- 
centrated and condensed system of wrong 
which the depravity of man hasever invented. 
Slavery is said to have ‘had its origin in 
war. Itis claimed thecaptor had aright to 
take the life of his captive ; and that if he 
spared that life he made it his own, and 
thus acquired a right to control it. I deny 
the right of the captor to the life of his ca; - 
tive; and even if this right were ded, 1 


any part or parcel of the sentiments or ‘pring | « 


intent and meaning as ex by its Cetne 
framers, and the jedictal wad spiweadeortat | oeeeeae® three of ilion 
constructions put thereon (with the excep- nay, which Sean 
tion of some sup abuses of the veto | across the continent from the 
power) from the days of Washington to the | Pacific, Rate oy, a 
present time, Is not knowledge | Is 






phies of illv 


























. fe ~ 
by the most learned society & 
tivated metropolis in the he says :—* If 
1 were-to pray for a taste which should atand 
me instead under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness and, 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go a- 
mise, and the world frown upon me, it would 
be a taste for reading.’ Yetit is now pror 
pe to colonize the bread regions of the 

yest with millions of our fellow-beings, who 
shall never be able to read a book or write 8 
word, to whom knowledge shall bring no 
delight in childhood, no relief in the weary 
hours of sickness or convalescence, no solace 
in the decrepitude of age ; who shall Fe 
ceive nothing of the beauties of art, who shall 
know nothing of the wonders of science, who 
shall never reach any lofty, intellectual con- 
ception of the attributes of their great Crea- 
tor;—deaf to all the hosannas of praise which 
nature sings to her Maker; blind in this mag- 
nificent temple which God has builded. 
. Sir, it is one of the noblest atributes 
of man, that he can derive knowled 
from his predecessors. We possess 
accumulated learning of - an From ten 
thousand confluent streams, the river of truth 
widened and deepened, has come down to us 
and it is among our ch@icest delights that if 
we can add to its volume, as it rolls on, it 
will beara richer freight of blessings to our 
successors. But it is proposed to annul this 
beneficent law of nature, to this proff- 
ered bounty of Heaven, It to 
create a set of men to whom all the lights of 
experience shall be extinguished; whose 
wane generation shall be as ignosant as 
its first. . 

Sir, I hold all voluntary ignorance to be a 
crime; I hold all pean 5 ys ans: to bea 
greater crime. Knowledge is essential to all 








deny his right to the life of the captive’s off- 
spring. But this relation between the cap- 
tor and captive precludes the idea of peace ; 
for no peace can be made where there is no 
free agency. Peace being precluded, it fol- 
lows inevitably that the state of war con- 
tinues. Hence the state of slavery is a state 
of war; and though active hostilities may 
have ceased, they are liable to break out, 
and may rightfully break out at any moment 


rational enjoyment: it is essential to the full 
and adeq perf of every _— 
Whoever intercepts knowledge, therefore, on 
its passage to a human soul ; whoever strikes 
down the hand that is outstretched to 
it, is guilty of one of the most heinous of 
fences. Addjto your virtue, knowledge, says 
the Apostle; but here the command is, be- 
cloud and be-little by ignorance, whatever 
virtne you may possess. 

Sir, let me justify the earnestness of these 





How long mast onr fellow-citizens who 
were enslaved in Algiers, have continued in 
slavery, before they would have lost the 
right of escape or of resistance ? 

The gentleman from Virginia, (M. Bo- 
cock,) in his speech this morning, put the 
tight of the slaveholder upon a somewhat 
different ground. He said a man might ac- 
quire property ina horse before the exist- 
ence of civil society, by catching a wild one. 
And so, he added, one man might acquire 
property in another manby subduing him 
to his will. The superior force gave the 
right, whether to the horse or to the man.— 
Now, ifthis be so, ard if at any time the 
superior force should change sides, then it 
follows inevitably that the relation of parties 
might be rightfully changed by a new appeal 
to force. . 

The same gentleman claims bible author- 
ity for slavery. He says:—‘I see slavery 
there tolerated, 1 had almost said inculeated. 
I see such language as this :—Both thy bond- 
men and thy bondmaids shall be of the hea- 
then that are round about you ; of them shall 
you bay bondmen and bondmaids; and ye 
shall take them for an inheritance for your 
children after 1 to inherit them for a poss- 
ession.” &c. Does not the gentleman know 
that the smme authority, at amuch later pe- 
riod, commanded the Israelitish slaves to 
despoil their Egyptian masters, and to escape 
from bondage? Surely the latieris the bet- 
ter authority, for it is of subsequent date.— 
If the gentl *s arg tis sound, he is 
bound to advocatea repeal of the act of 1793. 
If the gentleman's argument is sound, the 
free States, instead of surrendering fugitive 
slaves to their masters, are bound to give 
these masters a Red Sea reception and em-” 
brace ; and the escape of the children of 1s- 
rael into Canaan is a direct precedent for the 
underground tailroad to Canada. 

Both the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Frencn ) yesterday, and the gentleman from 
Virginia to-day, ‘a repeatedly, and with- 
out the slightest discrimination, of ‘a slave 
and a horse,’*a slave anda mule’, &c.— 
What should we think, sir, ofa teacher for 
our children, or evena tender of our cattle, 
who did not recognize the difference between 
men and mules—between humanity and 
horse-flesh ? What should we think, if on 
opening a work, claiming to be a scientific 
treatise on zoology, we should find the av- 
thor to be ignorant of the difference between 
biped and quadraped, or between man and 
birds,or menand fishes. Yet such errors would 
be trifling compared with those wich have been 
made through all this debate. They would 
be simple errors in naotral hi be 
harmless; but these are tal errors 
in humanity and christian ethics No, sir; 
all the legislation of the slave States proves 
that jo Breanne he cannot treat, a hu- 
thay oro ever tying to degmte: Wits fate on 

are ever to him into an 
animal, although they can never succeed 

Thie conscious ides that the state of slave- 








exp , by describing the transition of 
feeling through which I have lately passed. 
I come from a commnnity where know 
ranks next to virtue in the classification of 
blessings. On the tenth day of April last, 
the day before 1 left home for this plaee, 3 
attended the dedication of a school-house in 
Boston, which had cost $70,000, ‘The May- 
or presided, and much of the intelligence and 
worth of the city was present on the oeea- 
sion. I see by a paper which I have this 
day received, that another school-house, in 
the same city, was dedicated on Monday of 
the present week. It was there stated by the 
Mayor that the cost of the city soool-houses, 
which had been completed within the last 
three months, was $200,000. On Tuesday 
of this week, a new high school-house, in the 
city of Cambridge, was dedicated. Mr. 
Everett, the President of Harvard College, 
was present, and addressed the assembly in 
a long, and, I need not add, 4 most beauti- 
ful speech, ‘That school-house, with two 
others to be dedicated within a week, wiil 
have cost $25,000. Last week, in the neigh- 
boring city of Charlestown, a new high schoel- 
house of a most splendid and costly 
ter, was dedicated by the Mayor and 
government, by clergy and laity. But i 
not Mayors of cities, and Presidents of 
leges alone, that en in the work of 
secrating temples of education to the 
of the young. Since I have been here, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, Mr. 
went to Newburyport, a distance of 
miles, to attend the dedication of a 
house, which cost $25,000. On a late oeca- 
sion, when the saine excellent Chief Magis- 
trate travelled forty miles to attend the dedi- 
cation of a school-house in the 
speaker congratulated the aud 
the Governor of the Commonwealth had eome 
down from the Executive Chair to honor the 
occasion. * Nu,’ said he, ‘1 have come up 
to the oceasion to be honored by it.’ With- 
in the last year, $200,000 have been 
by individuals to Harvard Col 
a little longer time than this, the other two 
es in the State have seule eee. 
a still larger endowment from indi “ 
the State. é 
These measures are part of 2 great 
which we are carryi rahe ae of 
the race. Last year the votersof Massachu- 
setts, in their respective towns, voluntarily 
taxed themselves abovuta million of dollars 
ae ng of common San: We have 
ano aw on the statute meshing 
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towns to tax themselves for the support 
ee schools, but the people have long since 
ost sight of this law in the munificence of 
their contributions. Massachusetts is now 
bre Pre ong y of whom —. 
man: to 
us from abroad—which will the State 
more than a hondred thousaad Ap 
unknown individual has to 
wards it. We educateal! our 
and blind. An was Pre: | 
the last legislature to establish a 





ry ie a state of war—a state in which superior | 
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tivas io Paris, in Switzerland, and in Ber-| Suppose suddenly, by some disastrous  dotism, to wring and torture freedom out of 
Jin, where the most revolting and, malicious Change in the order of nature, an entire king- | the soul of man;—farrer and lovelier were 
of this deplorable class are.tamed into docili- dom or community were to be enveloped in| they all, than the pearchment roll of this 
ty, made lovers of order and neatness, and total darkness—to have no day, nodawn, but | House, on which shall be inseribed a law 
made capable of performing many valuable midnightevermore. Jnto whatinfinite forms | fog profining one additional foot of American 
services. The future teacher of this school is of violence and wrong would the depraved | goif with the curse of slavery. 
now abroad preparing himself for his work. #48sions of the busman heart,spring up, when | 
A few years ago, Mr. Everett, the present Bo longar restrained by the light of cays and Rise ae 
President of Harvard College, then Gover, tite dangers of exposure! Sofaras legal rights | 
nor of the Commonwealih, spoke the deep ate concerned, the slave lives in such a world | “i 
convictions of Massachusetts people, when, of darkness. A hundred of his fellows may | 77 3.) 
in a public address on education, he exhort- | stand around him and witness the wrong he | Covumptana, August 22d, 1818. 
ed the fathers and mothers of Massachusetts , Suffers, but not one of them can appeal to To the Editors of the Bugle. 
inthe following words :—‘ Save,’ said he, jaye cng ee or joruse for <n °F; Pyvar Friexns:—I am now in the Big 
‘save, spare, stint, starve, do any thing but redress. e wickedest white man, , ca ae : joiner’ 
"Bical. "1d od cbite seat Childrene And Dr. | in aeompany of slaves beare a charmed tife. | Tent, in this preity village. A joiner’s w 
Howe, the noble-hearied director of the insti- | ‘I’here 1s nut one of the feil passions that rages bench is our platform, on which | am writing. 
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tution for the Blind, lately uttered the deep-. in his bosom which he cannot indulge with | Before me is an assembly of warm-hea 


, When in speak- | Wantonness, and to satiety, and the court has | mon and women assembled from the village 
ing of our daties to the blind, the deal, aud no ears to hear the complaint of the vietio. | 


est senti ts of our citrz 





the dumb, and the idiotic, he said :—+ The | How dearly does every honorable man prize 


sight of any haman being leftto brutish ig-| character! ‘The law denies the slave a char- | 


noranee, is always demoralizing to the be-  #cter, for, however traduced, legal vindica- 


holders, ‘here tloats not upon the stream 


of life a wreck of humanity, so utterly shat. | 


tion is impossible. 
And yetinfinitely flagrant as the anomaly 


tered and crippled, bot that its signals of is, the slave is amenable to the laws of the 


distress should challenge attention and cou- 
_ mand assistance.’ 


Sir, it was all glowing and fervid with sen- | 


timents like these, thata few weeks ago I 
“entered this House—sentinents transfused 
into my soul from without, even if 1 had no 
vital spark of nobleness to kindle them with- 
in. Imagine, then, my strong revulsions of 


feeling, when the first set, elaborate speech | 


td, was that of the gentleman from Vir- 

givia, Le ab to extend Ignorance to the 
aM ‘ of this mapa dlis 5 to legal- 
H " ice, (0 necessilite it, ané make 
iteternal. Since him many others have ad- 


‘land for all offenees which be may commit, 
| against others, though he is powerless to 
| protect himself by the same law from offen- 
(ces whieh others may commit against him, 
he may suffer wrong, and the courts will not 
| hearken to his testimony; but for the first 
| wrong he does, the courts inflict their se- 
vererest punishments upon him. This is the 
reciprocity of the slave law—to be forever 
| liable tobe proved guilty, bat never able to 
proye himselfinnocent; to be subject to all 
| punishments, but, throagh bis own oath to 
{no protettion. Wear what is said “by the 
highest judicial tribunal. of Soath Carolina. 


j and country around to miogle their sy 
thies in behalf of the American slave, and\to 
e. 





vocated the same abhorrent doctrine. Not *‘ Although slaves are held to be the absolute | 


"satisfied with doominga whole race of our 
fellow beings to mental darkoess. impervious 
and everlasting—not satisfied with drawing 


this black curtatn of ignorance between man, 
and hature, between the human soul and its, 


God, from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, 
acroes half the continent—they desire to in- 
crease this trace ten, twenty milions more, 


and to unfold and spread out this black eur. 


tain across the other half of the continent.— 
When, sir, in hal!s of legislation, men advo- 
cate measures like this, it is no figure of 
Speecli to say, that their words are the clank- 
ing of moltitudinous feiters ; each gesture of 
their arms tears human flesh with ten thou- 
sand whips; each exbalation of their breath 
spreads clouds of inoral darkness from hori- 
zon to horizon. 
wenty years ago a sharp sensation ran 
through the nerves of the civilized world at 
the story of a young man, named Caspar 
Hauser, found in the city of Nuremburg, in 
Bavaria. ‘Though sixteen or seventeen 
ears of age, he could not walk nor talk.— 
@ heard without understanding; he saw 
without perceiving, he moved without defi- 
nite purpose. “was the soul of an infant in 
the body of an afult. After he had learned 
to speak, he related that from his earliest 
recolleetion, he had always been kept in a 
hole so small thathe could not stretch out 
his limbs, where he saw no ligtt, heard no 
sotind, nor even witnessed the face of the 
attendant who brought him his seanty food. 
For many years, conjecture was rife concern- 
ing his history, all Gertnany was searched 
to discover his origin. After ‘a long period 
of fruitless inquity and specolation, public 
opinion settled down into the belief that he 
a Wi of some great, unnatural 
. he was the heir of 


er some throne, 
and had been sequestered by ambition; or, 
thei torof vast wealth, and had been 


ys he BD by cupidity; orthe offspring of 
etiminal indulgence, and had been buried a- 

¥ liveto avoid exposure and shame. A Ger- 
*(tndn, Von Fenerbach, published an account 
of Caspar, entitled * The Example of a 
Crime on the life of a Soul.’ Bit why go 

to Kurope to be thrilled with the pathos of a 
humah Retng shrouded from the light of na- 
ture, and cut off froma knowledge of duty 
ant of God? To-day, in this boasted land 
of liberty, there are three million of Caspar 
Hiausers : and as if this were not enough, it 

oF gy to multiply their number ten-fold 

and to fill op all the Western world with 
ese proofs of human avarice and guilt.— 

is proposed that we ourselves should cre- 

ate, and should publish to the world. not 
one, but untold millions of * Examples of a 
Crime on the Life fa Soul.’ Tt is proposed 
that the self-styled freemen, the self-styled 
Christians of fifteen great States in this A- 
meértiean Union, shall engage in the work of 
ur geen tearing and Selling Caspar Hau- 
Bers, often from their own loins; and if any 
fiirther development of soul or of b dy is ale 
‘lowed to the American victims than was 
' perimitted to the Bavarian child, it is only 
ivates stich a development will increase 
their market value atthe barracoons. It is 









‘Yo insure that motive's indulgence. 
The slave child Sut Ds allowed to use a 
Vinbs, or how could he dratge out his life 
in the service of his master? ‘The slave in- 
‘fant mast be taught to walk, or how, under 

the w of this thrice gloriaxs Capitol, 




















join a coffle for New Orleans ? 
sit, that it has been said within a 


Caspar Hauser was an 


ta story a fiction. Would to 
could be said of his fellow vie- 





insta white mau. The courts 
asa witness. By the prin- 
} Jaw, if, any man suffers 


‘at the hands of another, he cam pree 





to_ magi x he || 
Laer _Megistrates, or to the 


he courts, who are bound to 
Rees the law is said to 
ietd before man for his pro- 
surrounds him in_ the crowded 
solitary plice.. It guards. his 
greater vigilance than Jocks 
and against meditated aggress- 
: 4 wife, or his children, 
ors every night, one pan 

bolts of brass. But all these 
s denied to the slave.— 
J ta sie of A he. is 
e Jaw. of right... To suffer 


hot from any difference of motive, but only 


rom slavery is an unspeak- 
slave is debarred from 


property of their owners, yet they have the 
| power of committing crimes.’ (2d Nott and 
MeCord’s Rep., 479.) A uegrois sofar ame- 
nable to theeommonlaw, that he may be 
one of the three to constitute the number nec- 
essary to makea rivt. (Ist Bay’s Rep. 358.) 
' By the laws of the same State, a negro may 
_ be stolen, and ke has no redress, but if he 
sieals a negro from another, he shall be bung. 
(2d Nott and MeCord’s Rep. 179.) (dn ex- 
‘ample f this penalty suffered by a slave.) — 
‘This is the way that slave legislatures and 
slave judicatories construe the command of 
Christ, *Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, so do ye also the same 
unto them.” Noy, by the laws of some of 
the slave States, where master and slave are 
engaged in a joint act. the slave is indicta- 
ble, while the master is not. 

What rights are more sacred or more dear 

‘tous than the conjugal and the parental? 
No savage nation, however far removed from 
civilization, has ever yet been discovered, 
where these rights were anknown and un- 
honored. ‘The beasts of the forest feel and 
respect them. Jt is enly in the land of 
slaves that they are blotted out and annihila. 
tel. 

Slavery isan unspeakable wrong to the 
conscience. The word ‘conscience’ con- 
veys a complex Idea. It includes con- 
scientiousness; thatis, the sentiment or in- 

, Stinet of right and wrong; and intelligence, 
which ithe guide of this sentiment, Cun- 
science, then, implies both the desire or iim- 
pulse to do right, and also a knowledge of 

| whatis right. Nature endowsus with the 
| sentiment, but the knowledge we must ac- 

, quire. Henee we speak on an ‘enlightened 

_conscience’—meaning thereby not only the 

| moral sense, but that knowledge of cireum- 
stances, relations, 1 ies and results, 
which is necessary in order to gnide the 

_ moral sense to just conclusions. Eaeh of 

, these elements is equally necessary to ena- 
hlea man to feel right and to act right.— 
Mere knowledge, without the moral sense 

ean ake no cognizance of the everlasting 

_distinetions between right and wrong, and 
so the blind instinet, unguided by knowledge 

_ will be forever at fault in its conclusion.— 

| The two were made to co-exist and operate 
together, by Him who made the humansoul. 
Bat the impious hand of man divorces these 
twin-eapacities. Wherever it denies knowl- 
edge If one of these co-ordinate powers in 
the mental realm be annulled by the legis- 
Jature, it may be called law; but it is re- 

_ pugnant to every law and attribute of God. 

But not satisfied with having invaded the 
human soul, and annihilated one of its most 

, sacred attributes’ in the persons of three mill- 
ions of our fellow men; not satisfied with 

| having killed the conscience as far as it ean 
befkitted by human device, and human force, 
in an entire race; we are now invobedto mu - 
tiply that race, to ex'end itover regions yet un- 
scathed by its existence, and there to call 
into being other millions of men, upon whose 
souls, and upon the souls of whose ter- 
ity, the same unholy spoliation shall be com- 
mittedf orever. ‘ 
Slavery is an onspeakable wrong to the 
religions nature of mau, The dearest and 
most precigus of all human rights, is the 
right of private judgment in matters of reli- 
gion. Tam interested in nothing so much 

_as in the attributes of my Creator; and in 

‘the relations which he has established be- 

| tween me and himself, for time and for eter- 

‘nity, To investigate for myself these rela- 
tions, and their momentuous consequences ; 

‘to*searech the scriptures’; to explore the 

, works of God in the outward and visible uni- 

verse; toask counsel of the sages and di- 

vines in the ages gone by—these are rights 
| whieh it would sacrilege for me to surrender; 
which is worse sacrilege for any human be- 

‘ing, or human government to usurp. Yet 
by denying education to the slave, you des- 

troy not merely the right, but the power, of 
nal e tion, in regard to all that 

_ most nearly concerns the soui’s interests.— 
Who so base as not toreverence the mighty 

,champions of religious freedom, in days 

| when the dungeon, the rack and the faggot 

_ were ¥, arguments of a government theolo- 
gy? Who does not reverence, [ say, Wick- 

| life, fuss, Luther, and the whole army of 
martyrs, whose blood reddened the axe of 

Hoglish intolerance? Yetit was only for 

| the right of private judgwent, for this inde- 
| pendence of another man’s control, in_reli- 
gious concernments, that the God-like cham- 
pions of religions liberty perilled themselves, 
and perish Yet itis this very religions 
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| despotism over millions of men, which 1 is 
now proposed, not to destroy, butto create. 

|It is proposed not to break old fetiers and 

st away, but to forge new ones, 

i Fivet them ov. Sir, on the continent of Eu- 

| Tope, and in the Tower of London, I have 


he | seen the axes, the chains, and other horrid 


lements of death, by which the great de- 
of freedom the soul fuss beeghh 
' to their final doom ; by which political and 
| religious liberty was cloven down; but fairer 
Ph cpey ete he 

. ea eve 
er inte yy reli fons bigotry, or civil dese 











devise ways and means for his deliverang 
C. C. Burleigh is addressing them on t 
pro-sluvery compromises of the Constitutiq 
and on the present position of the great 
litical parties, and offered the following p' 
amble and resolution, which have been pa 
ed by the convention without one dissenti 
voice. 

Whereas, the following are self-evid 
truths: i. e. that slaveholders, a8 such, 
no claims to the affection, respect, or labo 
their slaves; that slaves, as such, owe 
respect or obedience to their masters; that 
is the right ofthe slaves to run away-fi 













> coal 


virtually, not only not to touch slavery in the 


| States where it now is, but are pledged to 
| sustain it there, for they are bound to sustain 

the pro-slavery Constitution. Then again, 
| there is a falsehood in the name of the party 


| free soil party, for they will not disturb sla- 
| very in the one million square miles where 
it now exists. 
Extension Party.” ‘There has been much 
stir in the meeting about this resolution. I 
am sorry to see any disunionist go down from 
his high and strong position to the lower 
platform of the Free Soil party. They lose 


little strength to the party. Would you help 
the Free Soil party? Abide by your disun- 
ion principles, and in so doing you will do 
far greater service to that party than you 
would by joining it, and making yourself a 
part and parcel of this t fed 
racy. 





line 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Parkman, Aug. Gth, 1848. 
Frienps, Eprrors.—In_ relation to the 
Democratic nomination, the New York Ob- 
server holds the following language. 


« The democratic convention to nominate a 
President anda Vice President, has closed 











those who claim them as property ; that it 
the duty of every man to aid slaves toescape 
from their oppressors; and, as they have oj 
portunity, to teach them to know and asse 
their rights, to excite in them a spirit of ra 
satisfaction with their imbruted condition, 
and to kindle in them a desire and a deter- 
mination to be free 

And whereas, the American Church and 
clergy have brought in the Bible, and the 
American politicians have framed constitu- 
tions and laws to sanction and sustain elave- 
ry; therefore, 

Resvived, That if the Bible sanctions the 
relation of master and slave; if it asserts that 
slaveholders have any right to the obedience 
and labor of their slaves, or that slaves owe 
obedience or service to their masters;:if it 
says that slaves have no right torun away 
from slavery, or that it is wrong to ex- 
cite them and to aid them to ran away; if 
the Bible teaches that a God of justice and 
goodness ever authorized the existence of 
slavery in any age or nation of the world, 
then THE BipLe is A SELF-EVIDENT FALSB- 
neop, beeanse it is opposed to the self-evi- 
dent truth that **God made all men free;” 
and it is not to be received as a revelation 
from a just and righteous God, but is to be 
rejected as the ally of theft, robbery, concu- 
binage and murder, and the foe of human 
kind. 

The question at issue is not, whether the 
Bible does, or does not, sanction slavery.— 
The right or wrong of slavery cannot be af- 
fected by any thing the Bible says, ‘The 
question at issue is, if the Bible sanctions 
slavery, is the Wivie alie, or is slavery right? 
It matters not what the Bible says, so far as 
the right or wrong of slavery is concerned. 
This question is not left to the uncertainty 
of the meaning of a book; God has sewed 
it by an argument above and beyond all 
books, all decisions of churches, priesthoods, 
governments, creeds or Bibles. He has giv- 
en to man the same argument in favor of his 
liberty, as in favor of his existence, and our 
belief in 6ur right to freedom can no more be 
increased nor diminished by the Bible, than 
our belief in our own existence can be affect- 
ed by that book. That T exist, is no morea 
self-evident iruth, than the fact that God 
made me free. If the Bible teaches that 
slavery is right, the Bible, instead of proving 
slavery to be right, proves itself to be wrong; 
instead of proving slavery to be from God, it 
proves itself to be of diabolical origin. Abo- 
litionists should fall back upon the testimony 
of God in their souls—upon self-evident trath 
—for proof of the innate wrong and villainy 
of slavery, ard cease, as abolitionisis, to trou- 
ble themselves about the meaning of the Bi- 
ble; for the Bible can prove nothing for or 
against slavery, for we have a higher and 
more unmistakeable evidence of the right of 
every man to freedom. Slavery must be 
abolished by uttering se//-evident traths, and 
not by an argument about the meaning of 
Bible texts. Whenever. therefore, pro-slave- 
ry clergy and churches quote the Bible in 
favor of slavery, let abolitionists look them in 
the face and say, Jf your Bible sanctions slave- 
ry, il is a self-evident lie, because it is oppos- 
ed to the self-evident truth that God made 
all men free. 

‘The following resolution has been warmly 
debated, and passed with only four or five 
against it: 


Resolved, That duty to God and man de-, 


mands that we spurn with abhorrence, all 
laws and constitutions, all decrees of courts, 
and all renege agen See sanction and fot 
tain slavery, by requiring us to return 

tive date, Ne put down servile insurrections 
by force of arms, or to tolerate slavery in any 


its The » Generals Cass 
and Butler, are men of irreproachable char- 
acter, and | take occasion to express the grat- 
ification which all religious men mast feel 
when such men are put up for office.”’ 


It seems to me that the above paragraph 
is very expressive as showing the standard 
for an “irreproachable character’? which 

religious men ” have set up in this country 

d the ‘gratification’ of these same 
“religious men,” that in selecting candid- 
ates for civil officers this standard is respect- 
ed. We have been 1 of falsehood 
of infidelity and all this, because we used 
Strong terms denunciatory of the church, as 
a war \oving, and slavery sustaining organ- 
ization; but L ask now if itis necessary to 
go to come-outers for proof of the truth of 
these positions, is not the * internal evi- 
dence ” satisfactory. “ Out of your own 

ths I will efndemn you.” 

Let it be remembered that in thus endorsing 
the characters of Generals Cass and Butler 
the Observer does not speak for himself alone 
bot forall * religious men” i. e. as embodied 
in the churches of the land, for without are 
dogs and sorcerers—infidels of course, Now 
let us see what a man may be and be anoth- 
er thing at the same time, to wit., “ irre- 
proachable”’ in “ character”? according to the 
popular religion of theday. Ist. He may be 
the amplification of dough-facedness—may 
be slavery’s suplest lick-spittle—may oppose 
the annexation of Texas and then favor it— 
may favor the Wilmot Proviso and then aver 
that Congress has no Constitutional power to 
prohibit slavery in the territories—may be- 
tray humanity for the sake of office; all this, 
and more, he may do. He may be the great 
war spirit of the day. This is emphatically 
true of Gen. Cass. ‘To see men engaged in 
fatal combat, or, at least, to know that they 
are so engaged, seems to be his highest am- 
bition—his loftiest aspiration-—always ex- 
cepting the White House. How unsparing 
were his efforts to get the country intoa war 
with England over the Oregon matter! but 
when it was found that the chance for spread- 
irg the national blight in that direction was 
not so fair as in latitudes a little more equa- 
torial, he suddenly tacked about, and raised 
the war-cry in that direction. Nor was it 
long till his **irreproachable” efforts, with 
those of his co., “ irreproachables,” brought 
from the fields of Buena Vista, and Vera 
Cruz, and Monterey to his * irreproachable” 
ears the charming accents he so much longed 
for—the notes so consoling to his “ irre- 
proachable”’ soul—the voice of “Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, who would not be com- 
forted BECAUSE THEY ane NoT!” Buta 
few brief days since and Almonte, and Ferdi- 
nand, and Isadore played so gently at my 
feet, or read their little primers, and then so 
sweetly said their }ittle prayers, and kissed 
me, as they said “good night”! Now, 0, 
thou fatal shell! why did’st thou not take 
their mother, toot O,agony! O, my babes! 
O Ferdinand, my cherished son!’ ‘My 
God!" he gasps—he tries to speak!!— 
* Mother!” She caresses him to her breast 
—has time to plant one kiss on the quivering 
lips of the dying boy—he is dead!! “Irnu- 
PROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 

“ Aim well,” says Cass, “those mighty 
engines of war—see that all take effect.”"— 
Boom go the hellish engines—the earth trem- 
bles—Crash ! crash! crash! See there those 
mansions fall! O, Heavens! what's that? 














part of the world. 

The ovly objection to this was based on 
the idea that if they voted for the resolution, 
they could not vote for Van Buren. “Does 
the crisis demand that you should sustain 
slavery or any thing that sonctions it!"— 
“No,” was the answer. ‘ Does voting an- 
der the Constitotion sustain slavery in the 
States where it now exists?” “It does,” 
answered the opponent. ‘Then the crisis 
does not demand that you should vote for 
Van Buren in any case.” The qnestion at 
issue is, “ Is it right to vote under the Con- 
stitution at allt’? Of the political parties, 
the Free Soil party is far ahead of the other 
two, bot their platform is a falsehood. One 
of its fundamental principles is that the Fede- 
ral Government is not responsible for the ex- 
istence of slavery in the States where it now 
exists; and therefore the party has nought to 
do with it there, Indeed the party is pledged, 


a female's neap! Listto those maniac cries! 
| They savor much of orphan sonnd. Aye, 
| see the little group as, hovering round that 
| fatal spot, they mourn their parents lost— 
| themselves but orphans now! And how do 
| they recount the merits of those dear parents, 
‘and, directing their swollen eyes to the au- 
, thors of their ruin, ae they can spare a breath 
| from expressing the grief that overpowers 
| them, do they lisp, *irreproachable!!"— 
|No! no! this is left for the religious hy- 
| pocrites of this cruel and abominably wick- 
ed land. 

| The sin of Indus is that of Gen Cass— 
, innocent blood is on his skirts, and the wail- 
_ings of orphans and widows are going up to 
| God as a witness of the awful guilt of that 
man}; and yet the organ of a popular religious 
i body comes oat, and, for, all “ religious men,” 
|endorses as “ irreproachable” bis character. 


It should be called, ** Nun- | 


all their moral power by so doing, and add | 


a cn enn 


Soenthsantenetetenets Sore 





"Ta his Southern letter last winter, Cass stated 
as one reason of his opposition to the | g 


establishment of these twin principles were 





| of the Wilmot Proviso, the fact that it would 
| Sape the effect to stop the war; and so in 
'love was he with war, that he would not 


ere 6 FREE SOIL PARTY.” It is not a | hazard its discontinuance even by imposing 


| a restriction on slavery. All this the reli- 
| gion of this land endorses as right—endorses 
loo in its most cruel and wicked form.— 
| And this is what we have been taught is the 
| religion of Christ—of him who has left us 
| the broad principle that we render not evil 
for evil, but that we overcome evil with good. 
When, O when, shall this monstrous doc- 
trine cease to be tanght and received as the 
religion of Christ? When shall we have a 
religion that seeks to do good to all men—a 
religion of Juve, ratherthan cruel hate? God 
speed the day. 
Yours against hypocrisy. 
E. F. CURTIS. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, SEPTEMBER 1, 1848. 





**T love agitation when there is cause for 
it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.”"—Ldmund Burke. 





O<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


The Free Soil Movement. 
We think no one appreciates more justly 
than we, the importance of the Free Soil 
movement. We hail it, not only as the cheer- 
ing evidence of the beginning of a political re- 
generation, but receive it as an assurance that 
the moral principle of the North was not 
dead, but sleeping. 

The aim of the new born party is a good 
one, and we shall do nothing to hinder or op- 
pose it except so far as the faithful preaching 
of the duty of secession from the United 
States government, and the moral obligation 
of all consistent abolitionists to refuse to be 
supporters of the American Union, may re- 
tard its progress. ‘Tv those who looked mere- 
ly upon the surface of society, the sponta- 
neous uprising of the North has been a source 
of wonder and surprise, an »lmost miracu- 
lous event; and those among them who have 
been waiting to take advantage of such a 
movement, desiring rather to be of the hun- 
dreds of thousands than of the scarcely noti- 
ced hundreds, greatly magnify its importance 
and see in it a realization of a!l the abolition- 
ists have hoped for, the fruition of the anti- 
slavery enterprise. It is as foolish to over- 
estimate as to under-rate its importance.— 
The minds and hearts of the people have for 
many years been gradually prepared for the 
state of things we now behold—the advocates 
of anti-slavery truth have been giving line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, the con- 
tinval dropping of their doctrine has worn for 
itself a channel which has gradually grown 
broader and deeper. The under current thus 
ereated—once invisible to the superficial ob- 
server—now bursts forthin its strength car- 
rying before it party barriers and destroying 
party animosities. Yet this developement of 
progress as ifested in the Free Soil move- 
ment is not abolitionism, and they greatly err 
who thus misname it. ; 

It is true, we are assured by the friends of 
the former Liberty party, that the platform 
adopted by the 9th of August convention is 
a Liberty party platform. This may be, and 
yetit by no means proves the Free Soil 
m t identical with aboliti The 
Free Soil convention at Buffalo not only con- 
structed as broad a platform as did Liberty 
party ata previous convention there, but a 
far broader one—incorporating into its con- 
fession of faith, principles which the latter 
rejected as incompatable with their doctrine 
of one idea, And yet the resolutions of the 
new party do not embody the leading princi- 
ples of abolitionism, nor is it necessary for 
its success that they should; for it is not 
aiming to abolish slavery, but to resfrict.it— 
not to desfroy, but to confine. There are 
doubtless slaveholders in the South who can 
stand upon the platform of the Free Soil par- 
ty, embrace every doctrine set forth in the 
resolutions of its convention, and yet contin- 
ue their slaveholding practices. And why? 
Because the distinguishing principles of gen- 
uine anti-slavery are not there. 

In the early days of abolitionism it was 
found that many at the South as well as at the 
North were ready to condem slavery as a po- 
litical and moral evil, or as Jefferson expres- 
ses it, “a curse to the master, a grievous 
wrong to the slave ;” but they contended that 
under existing circumstances it was a neces- 
sary evil, and therefore its continuance no 
sin. ‘The position taken by the American 
A. S. Society at the time of its organization, 
and ever since maintained by it, is this:— 
Slaveholding is sinful, always sinful, and no 
possible contingency can make it right; and 

diate emancipation is the duty of the 
master, and the right of the slave. Strange 
to say, there were some who admitted the 
sinfulness of slaveholding, but denied the 
duty of immediate repentance. Such was 
the state of public opinion, such the feelings 
of the people that that Society found it ne- 
cessary to expend the best part of its energies 
for a long time, in enforcing the doctrine of 
the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, and 
the duty of immediate emancipation, The 














then idered, and rightly considered, es- 
sential to the basis of any well directed ef- 
fort against the system, and all schemes of 
gradualisin were denounced as unjust, cruel, 
and delusive. 

Now we are unable to find in the Free Soi} 
resolutions any thing like a declaration of the 
sinfulness of slaveholding ; the limited oppo- 
sition of that party to slavery, appears rather 
to have originated in a desire to maintain the 
tights and interests of the North, and of free 
laborers generally, than to have sprung from 
sympathy with those who wear the fetters.— 
And although in adopting the platform it did, 
that party affirms the duty of the Genera} 
g t to abolish slavery where it has 
the power—repudiating, by the way, the 
Spooner doctrine so recently held,but now so 
universally abandoned by Liberty party men, 
by declaring it had no authority to touch it 
in the States—yet the duty of immediately 
abolishing it is not once hinted at, and on the 
principle of gradualism, the time of its over- 
throw may be half way between now and 
never. Now we do not wish to be misun- 
derstood ; we are not finding fault with the 
Free Soil convention, we are but stating 
facts. The positions it assumed were ‘all 
sufficient for the end it had in view; for 
while the sinfulness of slaveholding, and the 
duty of immediately ceasing from it are the 
foundation principles of all genuine anti- 
slavery m ts, such d were ep- 
tirely unnecessary in the formation of a non- 
extension of slavery political party. And 
while we do not wish ourselves to be misun- 
derstood, neither do we wish the Free Soil 
movement to be misunderstood, and we ap- 
prehend there is great danger of the latter.— 
Some connected with it have already come 
forward—as will be seen by an article on our 
first page—to officially deny that it is con- 
nected with abolitionism; and we presume 
they speak the sentiments of very many in 
the party. If those of its enthusiastic friends 
who are so blinded by excitement as to mis- 
take faney for reality, persist in misrepresen- 
ting it as an anti-slavery movement—using 
that phrase in its fall meaning—by so doing 
they may defeat the object the movement 
is primarily designed to promote. 

Some may perchance think it strange that 
Disunionists regard this movement with any 
interest, inasmuch as it is one thatis to be 
carried on under the Constitution, and in ac- 
cordance with its provisions and compromi- 
ses. ‘The chrysalis must undergoa transfor- 
mation before the embryo butterfly it contains 
can spread its wings to the sun. The mass 
of men must pass through a transition state 
before they cam be prepared to receive the 
highest traths of anti-slavery; and Disun- 
ionists see in the spirit of those who have in- 
scribed Free Soil upon their banner, an evi- 
dence of preparation, that will lead them, if 
they faithfully follow their convictions of 
right, to burst the fetters which now bind 
them to the American Union. We are op- 
posed to fighting, but if men will fight, he 
seems nearer right who fights for freedom 
than he who fights for slavery. We are op- 
posed to voting under the present constitu-. 
tion, but if men will vole; he who in any 
way opposes slavery by his vote, seems near~ 
er right than he who designedly casts a bal-. 
lot in its favor. 

But true christians will not fight, and con-. 
sistent abolitionists will not vote under the- 
pledges which the act at present involves ;; 
therefore will we strive to bring men up to. 
the high standard of right. And it is well 
for us, and for all abolitionists frequently to. 
recur to the first principles of anti-slavery— 
the sinfulness of slaveholding, and the duty: 
of immediate emancipation. These were. 
mighty weapons of war in days gone by, and 
if we neglect to use them now, and to test: 
all movements by them now as we did then, 
we shall find the life and vigor of the anti- 
slavery cause will suffer in our hands; and 
as the inherent sinfalness ot chattlelism, and 
the duty of immediately letting the oppres- 
sed go free, become to the people half-forgot- 
ten abstractions, so shall we find the power 
of the oppressor increase, and shall see the 
slave's star of hope again overshadowed. 











Tue Fare Som Commirree at Urnpana.. 
— We have published the disclaimer of this 
Committee on our first page, though we think, 
such a document would never have 
had the editor of the “ Citizen and Gazette ”’- 
been content to speak only of those matters 
with which he was acquainted. If hechooses 
to retail second-handed insinuations in order. 
to bolster up the declining fortunes of his. 
party, and to speak authoritatively of our po- 
sition without knowing any thing abont it, 
he must do so, but at the sacrifice of hones- 
ty. As tothe sentiments quoted in the ad- 
dress of the committee, we re-affirm them, 
and challenge the committee or the editor to 
show wherein they are unsound. We how- 
ever disclaim the inference the editor chooses 
to draw, for we have never advocated a resort 
to physical foree for the overthrow of the 
Constitution, believing that such a course 
would be wrong in principle and unsound in, 
policy. Our object, and the object, not of, 
the Free Soil, but the Diswxiox party, is to, 
destroy it by moral means—those means. 
which are mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strong holds of oppression.— 
Has the editor of the “ Citizen and Gazette - 
never before heard of Disunionists? Has he 
been sleeping = 

Jouxn P. Have has formally withdrawn 





from the Presidential course. 
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The Prisoners of the Pearl. 


The present aspect of the trial of these 
three men, prisoners to slavery, may thus be 
briefly stated. Drayton, who was first 
brought to trial, was convieted on two indict- 
ments, and a motion made by his counsel for 
a new trial has been decided against him.— 
There yet remains 103 indictments on which 
he will not be tried during the present term 
of the court. Sayees has had all the indict- 
ments found against him—except, we be- 
lieve, one or two—tried hy one jury, who 
acquitted him on the 41 indictments charging 
him with larceny, and adjudged him guilty 
on the 74 charging him with the abduction of 
slaves. The penalty for the latter isa fine nor 
exceeding $200 in each case, and costs. Enc- 
LisH,against whom the Attorney General could 
not procure a particle of evidence that even 
he could torture into a seeming justification 
of the boy’s detention—after having beer 
confined in prison four months, and enduring 
such treatment as oppressers ever inflict upon 
those who refuse them allegiance, was noti- 
fied by the court that the prosecution against 
him was dropped. 

Who, that has marked the progress of 
these trials, can help but feel that the ap- 
proximation to freedom which some in this 
land enjoy is by sufferance, and not by right, 
—that liberty here wears fetters? Of what 
value is trial by jury, if the jury is to be 
overawed by the powerof thetyrant? What 
protection is to be found ina court where 
the judge is corrupt, the prosecutor unprin- 
cipled, and where privileges granted the 
State, are denied the defendant? Such a 
court as the one that tried the Pearl prisoners, 
mocks at justice and disgraces equity.— 
Better that liberty should depend upon the 
fiat of one man whose right to decide shall 
be acknowledged, than to retain the republi- 
can forms of justice which we have, after 
their spirit has departed. Our relations to 
the South must be changed before we can 
hope to have our rights regarded. So long 
as we have union with slaveholders, so long 
will oppression be our lot. 


Ireland. 


Affairs in Ireland look gloomy. A dark 
cloud hangs over that island, and conceals 
from view much that is transpiring there.— 
That there has been an outbfeak of popular 
violence, an uprising of a portion of the peo- 
ple, is beyond doubt; but how extensive, or 
what the character of its results, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to ascertain. Some ac- 
counts represent the insurrection as a very 
trifle—a contest between less than three score 
of policemen and a few hundred peasants.— 
Others affirm that O'Brian, at the head of 
60,000 men, had taken up a position in the 
mountain of Slievenamon, twenty miles from 
Cork, which mountain is surrounded by a 
bog, and is only accessible at one point: and 
assert that Gen. Me Donald, who had attack- 
ed them, was killed in the assault, together 
with 6,080 of the best British troops. In 
another colnmn will be found an extract from 
a government paper, and also a letter from a 
secret correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Our readers must judge between these con- 
flicting statements, or wait for further intel. 
digence. 

The news of the battle of Slievenamon, 
whether true or false, has created a great ex- 
citement among the friends of Ireland in our 
eastern cities and elsewhere ; and we doubt 
not there will go ont from the people of this 
land, an almost universal voice of sympathy 
and encouragement to those who are contend- 
ing against the power of British tyranny.— 
Appeals have already been made to the Ameri- 
can public for instant aid, and have been cor- 
dially responded to. Meetings of the friends 
of freland will be held thronghout the length 
and breadth of this land, where oppression 
will be denounced and freedom glorified, and 
barning eloquence add fuel to the flame al- 
ready kindled. But are not such meetings, 
and the utterance of such sentiments danger- 
ous in a land of slaves? May not American 
bondmen steal the fire from the altar of Irish 
freedom, and under some colored O’Brian 
strike for their humanity, as the Irish peasant- 
ty have struck for their political rights !— 
Every word of sympathy whieh America ut- 
ters in behalf of the defenders of liberty in 
other lands, is fraught with danger to her 
“peculiar institution.” She either has no 
right to sympathize with them, or none to be 
herself an oppressor. Which is it? 

To Correspondents. 

C.G.0, Nocharge is made for the co- 
py—the name is on the free jist. The tmo- 
ney is credited as donation to Society. 

J. H. The fault was inthe P. M. who 
in a letter dated Jone 23rd, stated that J. H. 
refused to take the paper from the office.— 
We shall extend his credit so as to make the 
full year. 

V.N. No satire was intended, and if in- 
fended would have been out of place. We 
beg him not to withhold any light it is pos- 
sible for him to give us. 





The Ex. Committee 

Will meet at the house of James Barnaby, 
on the 3d instant, at 2 o'clock P. M. 

O77 We have a large number of communi- 
cations on hand, some of which we have not 
yet attentively read. They shall be examin- 
ed in due tine and disposed of to the best of 
our ability. 


Taylorism Looking U 
y 5 YP | going the rounds of the papers that the pop- 
A flaming placard, of which the following | ulation of Liberia amounts to 18,000 persons; 

is a faint copy in capitals, &c., though iden- ‘of whom 3,500 are from the United States. 





in our streets on Monday last. ‘The building Society has been in operation, it has taken 
referred to—which should henceforth be | from this country not less than 5,000 Amer- 
called Zack's Saloon, or some other name in| jcans. If Africa is the Paradise it is repre- 


by 14 feet, some inches more or less. We colonists with their natural increase ought 
were not present at the hall, but quite late to amount to more than 3,500. Where are 
in the evening we heard a considerable bark- | the rest? Perhaps the grave-yard can tell, 
ing among the dogs, from which we infer the 
meeting was satisfactory to all concerned. | Goon Logic.—It is affirmed that General 
The fortunes of the hero, it seems, are not SO «py vior is a whig because he was nominated 
desperate after all. Salem claims to be the by the whig convention; and that he was 
banner town. 

both ways, 


GRAND RAUL! 
TAYLOR VICTORY!! | 


! > jotfe “al : ‘al ace ! 
1i0TY t Christianity } Liberty ! Peace On Saturday, the 28th ult., the first ‘overt 


It is proposed to hold a GIGANTIC act’ fairly took place. About 4000 or 5000 


SS MEETING ow inswrgents encountered a small body of po- 
- pc eng a nyse hrwe, VE RIGP 96 oth lice under Mr. Blake, the County Inspector, 
ee IMME VSE PROCESSION WILL and at first the overw himing force of the in- 
DE FORMED! which it is confidently ex- SUTeents compelled the , litle band of the 
pected will astonish the natives! In this constabulary to retire. They secured their 
rocession will, we trust, be seen every true Tetreat into asma!l house on the borders of 
Whiz in the county—every tree friend of ‘he common of Boulagh, near Ballingarry, 
Gen, Taylor, and ‘our country, however whieh having fortified, the insurgents ad- 
hounded **! Let us show ourselves willing vanced headed by O'Brien, He called up- 
to exalt that honest Patriot, and sincere and ©" the beseied to surrender, which was an- 
. d praying Christian, to the Presi- swered by a volley from their muskets, which 
Hae me has “conquered a piece” of killed several of the insurgents. Dillon was, 
Mexieo—killed 50,000 Mexicans—all forthe !* '8 confidently stated, wounded in both 
glory of himself and U.S. and God, and for legs. ‘The Roman Catholic clergyman ar- 
he overthrow of Popery,and the * extension rived at the scene of strife whilst this was 
of be aiastl Pennie | going on,and implored the people to abstain 
" Att raise around in procession ‘ with from violence. O'Brien, itis said, ineited 
flow of flag and Ane, of drum,” the immense _ th? people toset fire to the house, or pull i 
crowd will proceed to that large and commo- | down, but wot being “ he apy 
dious Hall in Chesnut street, jast north of | disgusted with the command, mounted a po- 


, : Tm. | liceman’s horse, and took the direction to- 
Main street, formerly occupied as an Um- | ® Re 

. 3 4 Sil ith | Wards Urlingford. By this time a large bo- 

brella Manufactory and Gold and Silversmith | dy of regular troops, cavalry artillery and in- 


! The central position and size of this , a 
shop t fantry, came pouring in from all quarters, 


i dations °"" ‘ 
pl auch. on Sp Teeny peecemecenens | the insurgents had disappeared, and the mili- 


| tary bivoucked on the field. Various state- 
. . pyri . ments have been put forth, tending to show 
ORDER OF pempeastasent | that O’Brien is scarcely in a state of insani- 
Ist. Singing by the Choir (Old Hun-' ty; his dress and deportment being altogeth- 
dred.) 2d. Prayer by the Ex-Itev. A——. | er such as to justify this belief. ; 
3d. Sermon by Rev. Mr. E——, from the! ‘I'he intelligence of the appearance of Mr. 
text, “ Where tworor three are gathered to- | O'Brien in open arms against the govern- 
gether.” &e. The Reverend gentleman will | ment, created deep sorrow and alarm. The 
show from the text, that General ‘Taylor is a | utter disproportion of strength to cope with 
Christian, and had a perfect right to give the | the authorities,sthe want of money, commis- 
Mexicans h—I!, they being Catholics! 4th. | sariat and supplies; the absence of all or- 
Singing by the Choir, (* Carry me back to | yanization and resources, showed the whole 
Old Virginny,”’) changed and improved to! affair, from the beginning, to be untterly 
suit the occasion. hopeless. From England a continued stream 
of torces, consisting of Cavulry, Infantry 
and Artillery, poured immediately into Ire- 
Jand, and an immense fleet of war steamers 
encircled the whole coast. ‘The Felon, Na- 
tion, and other papers were seized, the types 
carried away, and effectual steps taken to 
prevent their reappearance. Nine counties 
were further proclaimed underthe Arms Act, 
including Kerry, Galway, and seven baro- 
! nies in Cork county, Wexford, Queen’s coun- 
. ty, Carlow, Kikdare, Wicklow, and eight 
| baronies in King’s county Westmeath, Louth 
, and four baronies in Cavan, Farney, Monagh- 
an; two baronies in Amragh; and the barony 
: of Newry, in the county of Down, Meantime 
numerous arrests have been made in Dublin 
| and in various counties. 
From the latest advices receivad from the 
| disturbed districts about Balingarry, where 
' Gen. Macdonald has established his head- 
quarters, every thing i pe ble, 
| with the general impression that the moment 
| the troops are withdrawn dissatisfaction would 
again show itself. O’Brien is supposed, by 
It is hoped that those of the “troe and the most cool hearted people writing from 
brave,” who have DOGS, will not fail to) the spot, to be concealed in some of the 
bring them along. There will be ample) mines in the neighborhood of some of his 
room for them in the “ and they will help | ‘late exploits. 
to swell the procession. It is to the services 7 : ak, 
of the * Cote blood-hound.” .(imported by [Secret Correspondence of the Tribune.) 
the advice of the man whom we love to ho- > ‘ . 
We have the following from a confidential 
nor,) that most of the glory of that great man correspondent in Dublin. It is almost too 
is owing. Let all the Canine race, then, be | faecenhle $002 | be beli . 
: 773 rjyrp | favorable to the people to be believed; and 
present. We repeat it, BRING ON YOUR et the blind and inconsistant reports of th 
DOGS! The dogs are not designed to | Yt Me es P “ 


* worry,” but only to seek out the Whig de- = yee dente, = oe fee oye Be 
serters. pony “yr, “ 


ber of British troops said to be killed seems 
to be exagerated. ‘The letter was written in 
cypher to evade the vigilance of the British 
Post Office, which would have otherwise de- 
tained it, but we make the number six thou- 

— sand. The writer would not knowingly de- 
We learn from the Cincinnati Herald, that | ceive the public. His brother is a resident 


| nominated by that convention because he 
; was a Whig. This is making the rule work 





From Wilmer & Smith's Times. 


The Rebellion in Ireland. 























Mob in Cincinnati. 
MILITARY CALLED OUT. 


Wuere are THe rest,—A statement is 


tical in language, was posted conspicuously _ During the twenty-five years the Colonization | 


honor of the Bloodhound Hero—is about 12 sented to be, it would seem as though 5,000 


who had passed the sceue of battle, saidthat 
for three miles the stench arising from the 
Pty 


> ——— 
magistrate, as the testimony of this Williams 
had led me to suppose. ‘The intamy of that 





dead men and horses was almost ating. 
Wexford was quite peaceable till recently 
—but the goverhment in its madness pro- 
claimed it, and now it isin arms toassist the 
cause. Now that we are fairly and spirit- 
edly at 1, are we not worthy of help?) What 
are you doing for us? People of America, 
Ireland stretches her hands to you for assist- 
ance. Du not let us be disappointed! B. 


| nr 
\ Correspondence +f the Tribune. 


The Washington Slave Case. 
Wasuincron, Wednesday, Aug. 9. 


The jury in the second case against Dray- 
ton, have maintained the reputation of the 
Distriet by finding a second verdict of guil- 
ty. ‘This jury, with the former one, was di- 
vided, three for acquittal to nine for convie- 
tion, So they stood when the Court adjourn- 
ed last night. Word was sent down soon 
that there was no prospect of agreement, but 
in the course of the night three advocates for 
truth and decency were whipped in, and con- 
sented toa verdict of guilty. That verdict 


must evet be sustained. The law on the 
subject @f larceny, as laid down by the 
Judge, in total contradiction to every 


book andevery case on the subject; and up- 
on the exceptions taken to his finding in this 
ease, he will be presented before the legal 
world—fer this case will be discussed wher- 
ever the fommon law is known—in no en- 
viable afitude. He will be presented as a 
man who, out of his love and admiration of 
Slavery, was willing to reverse the law, and 
overthrow principles established in all Com- 
mon Law Courts known in Europe or Ameri- 
ca, by an uninterrupted practice of centuries. 
Indeed, it is the opinion of some legal gen- 
tlemen here, that this ruling will furnish 
grounds for the impeachment of the Judge, 
as evincing either corruption on his part, or 
such a total ignorance and disregard of the 
simplest and best settled principles of the law, 
as show him totally unfit for the office. 

One thing is certain. These verdicts, and 
the ruling of the Judge on which they were 
found, will go a great way to precipitate the 
abojition of Slavery in this District, It is 
impossible that the people of the U, States 
should consent to a longer continuance at the 
seat of Government of an institution which 
so influences and corropts the people, that 
mobs perambulate the streets, not merely to 
murder prisouers charged with an alleged of- 
fence, but to pull down the printing-offices, 
and to burn the houses of all those whom 
the mob may suspect of sympathizing with 
those prisoners ; and which so corrupts and 
influences the courts of ezimminal justice,that 
the District Attorney is sustained in it by a 
practice which that same Court pronounces 
wrong and bad, of finding a vexatious and 
inconsistent multiplicity of indietments for 
the same act, while the Court itself lays 
down as law, doctrines as inconsistent with 
the best established principles as they are 
abhorrent to humanity. 

The Court this very morning has commit- 
ted another gross outrage on the rights of 
Drayton, by refusing to oblige the District 
Attorney to go to trial on the remaining 103 
indictments against him. Notwithstanding 
the provision of the Constitution securing to 
every person a speedy trial, and the uniform 
practice of the Court to try every prisoner in 
jail, at the first term, and a previous refusal 
by this very Court of a continuance which 
the prisoners had moved for, leave is now 
given to the District Attorney to delay the 
remaining trials as long as he pleases!— 
Here is additional ground for an impeach- 
ment, and in the next Congress, if not in 
this, nen (it is to be hoped) will be found 
who will take measures for ridding the Bench 
of such an incumbrance, and the District it- 
self of such a source of corruption. 


Washington, Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1848. 


The second of the tedious trials zgainst 
Sayres has resulted in a second verdict of ac- 
quittal, after an absence of fifteen minutes on 
the part of the jury. When the counsel for 
the, prisoner closed their argument yesterday 
morning, the District Attorney, finding the 
whole case knocked away from under him, 
complained of the ear-ache, and on that pre- 
tence obtained from the Judge a delay till 
this morning, when he came into court, and 
delivered an harangue of three hours and a 
half. It was a tissue of misrepresentation of 
law and fact from beginning to end, proving 
the District Attorney to be either a block- 
head, and stupid beyond any hope of redemp- 
tion, or if he knew what he was about—and 
I have charity enough to believe he did not 
—resolved to stickle at nothing to obtain a 
conviction. Whether he will go on to try 





on the 23d ult., that city was made the scene | of this city. Without further comment we 
of mob violence. The cause which led to it | S¥j>in the letter, 
was an alleged rape perpetrated upon a Ger- Dustin, August 3, 1848, 
man girl, eight years of age, by two of the! No newspaper here dare tell the truth con- 
returned volunteers of this State. ‘These | cerning the battle of Slivenainon, but from 
: re he people have had a great 

men were arrested, and after a hearing, com- all we can learn the peop 8 

‘ : ts ‘ r .|vietory. Gen. Macdonald, the commander 
mitted to prison in default of bail. On their | of the British forces, is killed, and 6000 troops 
way to the jail, an unsuccessful attempt to | are killed and wounded. ‘The ruad for three 
take them from the custody of the police was | miles is covered with the dead. We 
made by some of the German population, have also the inspiring intelligence that Kil- 


‘ ° kenny and Limerick have been taken by the 
who were greatly excited. When the doors people. The people of Dublin have gone in 


of the prison closed upon them, the mob tore | thousands to assist in the country. Mr. John 
down the wall surrounding it, and avowed a | B. Dillon was wounded in both legs. Mr. 
determination to destroy the building itself, | Meagher wos also wounded in bath arms.— 
 f P iin _ .. | It is generally expected that Dublin will rise 
At this juncture the police within the jail | ang atiack the jails on Sunday night Au- 
fired upon the assailants, which caused them | gust, 6. 
to retreat from the yard, though they contin- | All the people coming in on the railroad 
ued to hang about the vicinity, The excites | ®"® Wh ge te tan eet vy > 
ment increased, and the next day two milita- the Deblia sonal a waiting for the intelli- 
ry companies garrisoned the jail; though we gence. ‘The police drive away those whoare 
are glad to learn that up to 10 o'clock of the jo asking questions. va all yg 
; tal | the government to prevent the spread of in- 
evening of the 24th, no further collision had | telligence, unless it be that something has 
taken place. , | happened which they want kept as a secret? 
It appears that during the contest between | If they had obtained a victory they would 
the police and the mob, two men were kill- | sa apt pd 1 phan a oe 
; e are luformed that the offs (a reg- 
“~ two danaity weastel,end eoveral slight: iment of infantry) turned and fought with the 
ly injured. people. The 3ist regiment, at Athlone, have 
| also declared for the people, and two regi- 
A Wuorrer.—Some democratic editor = have been iy a disarm them. , 
for thebi io li + | he tain of Slie is almost 
Know whether be ofthe Free Pree,” Bar |ineurmable, There fe but one approche 
. “it. Itis to be well su with pro- 
lington, Vt., designed to contend for the pre-| visions. It was a Pr rary ete for ow ab 
mium when he asserted, | ble — eee to — | = said he 
‘ ‘ has sixty thousand men arou im, with a 
i Pen Sn tae bs etn A mn is am An- considerable supply of arms, ammunition and 
ti Slavery man in principle and from princi- | cannon. In °98 the rebels could not be ta- 
ple. 4 ken from Slievenamon until they chose to 
If he does not win success, he certain- come out themselves. 

















ly deserves it. } A lady who came to town yesterday, and 


the ining thirty-nine indictinents, remains 
to be seen. He is the more piqued at losing 
these cases, because they go to discredit his 
two verdicts against Drayton, which rested 
substantially on the same evidence. One of 
these verdicts he is in danger of losing. A 
new trial has been moved for, on the ground 
thatone Hampton C. Williams, leader of 
the steamboat expedition, swore on the first 
trial that Drayton told him that if he had got 
off safe with his cargo of slaves, he should 
have been placed in independent ci 

ces; which statement on the second trial. 
and before the jury had yet agreed upon their 
verdict, this same Williams voluntarily took 
back, saying that he could not tell whether 
it had been said to him by Drayton or by 
somebody else. ‘I'he fact was Drayton had 
chaged him roundly with having sworn 
falsely in this matter, and with all his anxie- 
ty to ewear enough to convict the prisoner, 
yet wishing to seem to have some conscience, 
on the second trial he held back this testi- 
mony, saying that he could not recollect 
whether Drayton or some one else said it. 

Now it so happened that while Williams 
was making this very retraction, the other 
jury, then out for twenty-one honrs, were a- 
greeing to their verdict of guilty upon the 
strength of this very piece af evidence! A 
new trial has began moved for on this ground. 
Finding how important this piece of testimo- 
ny is, this witness, Williams, bas suddenly 
lost his conscience and recovered his memo- 
ry, and now thinks he can almost certainly 
recollect that Drayton did say it! A pretty 
witness truly. 

This is not the only exhibition that this 
Mr. Williams has made of himself. He had 
the impadence to swear—a thing at whieh 
all the other Government witnesses laughed 
—that he believed the mob which attacked 
the prisoners on their way to jail, was got up 
out of, fear that the free negroes would rescue 
the recaptured slaves. 

It was he, too, who committed the inno- 
cent English to prison, not a Georgetown 








tion resis wholly on him, I have not 
heard that he, or the Grand Jury, or the Dis- 
trict Attorney, have yet made any compensa- 
tion to this innoeent young man for the injn- 
ries they have inflicted upon him, and I sup- 
pose they intend to put up with the imputa- 
tion of being malicious scoundrels, who, in 
their eagerness to uphold Slavery, regard the 
tights of their white fellow citizens as but 
dust ia the balance. 

What will beeome of the other eases a- 
gainet Sayres, dues not yet appear. ‘The 
District Attorney will no doubt try to get 
them continued, as he did those against 
Drayton, He will thus be able to carry them 
into his year’s account. Depend upon it, 
these things will be looked afier at the next 
Congress, 





| 








Receipts. 
! 

W. B. Michiner, Westville, 109-208 | 
Harmon Behler, Salem, 109-208 
Charles Brosius, Westville, 1,50-208 
J. K. Farrington, Limavilly 1,00-208 
Dr. Spellman, Cherry, Valley, 
R. S. Davis “ oe; 
Caleb Greene. Southington, 
A. Jackson, Eagleville 
Asahel Case, “ 1,00-211 
Jno. Behmer, New Chambersburgh, 93-156 
J. H. Barnes. Berlin, | 
Jno. Aspy. Benton, 1,00-208 | 
G. N. Akins, Vernon, 
Allen Rheubotom, Maysville, 


Chester Low, Andover, 1,00— 

J. F. Whetmore, “ * 1.75164 
Geo. Swane, Parkman, 1.38159 
Pliny Cook, Charleston, 1,00-138 
Stephen Barnaby, Mt Union, 2,50-208 
Jno, G. Herriote, Hermitage 1,00-211 
Thomas Thompson * 100-214 





Mary Ann Demmings New Lyme, 1,00-212 
Wm. Hults, New Bedford, 1,06-206 


Benj. Shinn, Benton, 1,39-156 | 
Joseph Grissell, New Garden, 50-182 | 
Isaae Johnson, ~ 1,00-208 
E, F. Curtis, Parkman, 1,00-183 
Jas. A. Lyman,, Hilsdale, 50-182 
Ellis Cope, Columbiana, 2,00-208 
Ann Cope, “ 1,00-207 
Orra Brown, Canfield, 100-208 | 


1.00-298 
1,00-202 
3,82-208 


Jno. Marsh, Clarkson, 
Jno. Webber, Deerfield, 
Jos. Ward, New Garden, 


James Miller “ 1,00-208 
Enos R. Cooper, Hebbertsville, 1,00-168 | 
Marsena Miller, New Lyme 1,00-203 | 
J. D. Townsend, Hillsville, 1,00-208 | 
Jno. Grant, Mt Union, 1,00-218 | 
Wn, B. Randolph, Guliford, 1,00-208 | 
Eliza McKee, Farmington, 1,00-199 
Chas Lewis, Mt Pleasant, 1,00-208 
Emeline Kennet, Mt Union, 1,00-208 
W. R. Oller, Middlefield, 1.00-163 
Walter Holly, Farmington, 3,00-235 
A. Chapman, Rootstown, 1.00-193 
Benj. Bown, Pittshaigh, 1,00-208 
Geo. King, New Garden, 1,50-174 


Issac Hambleton, Georgeville, 2. 


Wm. Detcher, Randolph, 3,00-88 
S. H, Case, ” 1,00-164 
Wm. Knapp, Andover, 1,00-250 
Mary Mendenhall, New Garden, —_1,00-220 
Wm. McClure West Middieton, 1,00-195 
Solomon C. Beckworth, Malta, 100-208 
Jno. Wellman Ravenna, 3,00-148 
Allen Hisey, Oberlin, 1,00-194 
S. C. Stewart, Strasbargh, 1,00-208 
Geo, Bowman, Massilon, 144,-101 
Ww. Pimm, a 1,75-114 
E. M. Parot, Atwater, 1,39-65 
Ralph Bartholamew, ** 50-78 
Geo. Hayward, Selma, 150-168 
Jno. Adams, Jamestown, 3,28-112 
Jas. A. Browder, io 270-112 
Thos. Neal “, 3.28-119 
Jas Browder, * 3,50-147 
Ira Thomas, Springboro, 3,00-156 
Mary Newport, “ 1.50-69 
Jno. H. Neill “ 1.50-64 
Ema. Wilso, “ 2.50-86 
Z. Diggs tas 150-105 
A. M. Wilson “ 3,20-112 
Ellyson Coleman “ 4,00-131 
Sam‘! Fiscoe, “ 3.50-114 
Sam’‘l Richardson “ 2,52-86 
KE. W. Shelton, Cicinnati 1,00-89 
A. Winslow, Harveysbnrg, 236-112 
T. J. Watkins, Springboro, 2,81-94 
V. Nicholson, Harveysbnrg, 2,50-160 
Jno. Stokes, Rochester, 1,75-134 
Jas Frame, Selma, 1,50-174 
W. W. Polard, Columbus, 1,50-162 
Jno Smith, “ 1,00-215 
Jno, Simpson, Short Creek. 200,-112 
Vickers & Emery, Harrisville, 1,00-208 
Aaron Colier, Salem, 50-90 
David Edgar, West Greenville, 1,00-211 
S. H. Case, Randolph, 1,00-216 
J. A. Lepper, Bundysburgh, 2,50-223 


Simon Meridith, Berlin, 1,00-170 
Tho's. M. Wickeasham, Elleworth,1,50-160 


F. P, Brown, New Ly me, 1,50-156 
Sam’!. Morris, E. Bethlehem, 1,25-197 
Jas H. Collins, Farmington, 2,00-149 
R. K. McBride, New Bedford,  1,00-208 


1,00-208 


Warren Winder, Deerfield, 
\ 4,00-208 


Ethan Bealls, Andover, 
“ 


N. Dalph, 2,00-220 
Rich'd. Holland, Youngstown, —1,50-156 
nv Holeom, , “ 50--201 
Riley Mantle, Linsville, 1,50--158 
Simon Graham. Linsville, 50-182 
Watson Scott, Leatherwood, 3,00--147 
Moses Teagarden Mt, Union,- 1.31--138 


Z. P. Edwrads “ 1,00--208 
Joseph Barnaby - 1,44--182 
P. Garretson, “ 1,00--218 
E. 'T. Wickersham, Marlboro, 1,00--134 
Jonathan Marsh. Fairfield, 1,00--208 


1,00--208 
1,00--227 


Jacoh Dutton, New Garden, 
Asa Silver, Pottersville, 


Jno Moffat, Middlefild, 75+-95 
A. L. C. Day, Warren, 1.00--50 
Stacy Dole, Mt Union, 1,82--112 


Thos M. Wickersham Ellsworth, 1,00--212 


Enos L. Woods, Columbiana, 1,00--220 
Ino, Voglesong, “ 1,50--156 
Dr. Parker, ‘ 1,50-156 
S. Jone, Clarkson, 1,00~-208 
Leonard Holloway, Colombiana, 1,00-280 
Thos. Hance, East Troy, 150-182 
Oliver Miller. N. Garden, 4,00-208 
Eliz. A. Davis, Mariette, 50-162 


Milton Marsh, East Bethleham, 





W. M. Griffith, Martinsville, 1,00-208 
R. Houghton, Ostego, 1,00~208 
E. K. Smith, Salem, 1,50-188 
M. Freed, Youngtown, 3,00-104 
Sarah A. Walton, Augusta, 2.00-170 
Bourne Spooner, outh, 1.00--208 
Chas. Dugdale, Selma 1,92--88 
G. Bloxom, “ 3.00--356 
J. A, Dagdale.  % 1,00--137 
H. Case, Rootstown, 31--192 








A. Philbriek, Yates Mill, 2.00-179. 
N. Edmondson, Wiikesville, 2.00-231 

N. Clement, Bundysburg, 1,00-208 
J. Miller, Muhouing, 1,00-208 


0<7" Please teke notice, that in the ne- 
knowledgement of subseription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the nuwber of the paper to which he has 


paid, and which will be found in the outside 
culumn of figures. 


No subseriber need expect that a zeduction 
from the price of @160,wiil be made, unless 


the maney is forwarded at, the tj ified 
in the published terms, ests oe 
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Meetings. | 
€.C, Burleigh and H. C. Wright, will, 


hold meetings a1 
Munson, September 2d and 3d. 
Austinburg + 4th. 
Jefferson “6 Sth. 
The meetings at Franklin Mille, at Mun- 
son, and at Augtinburg will commence 2’ 
o'clock P. M. - 





: “4 Peace Meetings. ° 


H.C. Waicur will hold Peace meetings 
at 


Jefferson, Sept., 6th, 
Austinbprg Tth. 
New Lyme 10th, 


The first two will: commence at 2 o'clock. 
P. M., and will be held also in the evening 
That at New Lyme will commence at 10 
o'clock, A. M. : 


Books! Books 
An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some: 


other reformatory hooks can be obtained at 


the meetings of Wright and Burleigh. A- 
mong the rest ‘ 


DICK CROWNINGSHIELD,, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
Fhe Difference between them. 


BY HENRY C. WRicUT. 


can he had. This Tract should be seattered, 
broadcast over the country, as well as many 
other Books and ‘Tracts comprising the assort- 
ment, 








IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORKS IN 
; PRESS, > 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Presidents Messages. 


Two handsome volumes, 8 yoothe whole, 
collected froin official documents, by’ E. 
Winuiams, Ese. é 

CONTENTS. 

1. The Addresses and Messages of the. 
Presidents of the United States, from Washs 
ington to Polk; of subjects, names and dates, 

2. An account of the inaugeration of each 
President, and a brief notice of the prineipal 
political events of his administration. , 

3. Biographical sketch of each President. 

4, Declaration of kndependence. 

5. Articles of confederation, with a brief 
history of the events and circumstances which, 
led to the Union of the States, and the fur- 
mation of the Constitution, 

6. Constitution of the United States with. 
notes and references. 

7. Synopsis of the Constitutions of the 
several States. 

8. Chronological table of historical, evente 
in the United States, 

9. ‘Tables of the members of the Cabinets 
of all the various Administrations, Minis 
ters to foreign countries, and other prineipal, 
public officers. 

10. Statistical tables of Commerce and 
Population. 

11. With portraits of the President's and. 
seals of the 26, States. 

This work is indispensable to the Ameri- 
ean Statesman and every lover of his country, 
forming as it does an unbroken link of biste- 
ry of this great Republic. 


WANTED —in every town and village in. 
the United States, responsible men to pro- 
cure subscribers and engage in the sale of 
the above works, to whom a very liberal per. 
centage will be allowed, 
| Country Newspapers copying the whole of: 

this advertisement, and giving it six inside 
insertions, shall be entitled to the above. 
work—all who may comply with the above 
terms, will please send » copy of the paper 

each tune of insertion to the publisher. 

dress, 
E: WALKER. 
144 Fulton street, New York. 





FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRULT TREES, comprising App 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental ‘Prees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at bis residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem. 

ZACHARIAIL JENKINS, Jr, 

August 11, 1848. if 





COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 


The subscriber, thankful for pase favours 
couferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-knowa stand formerly carried ou by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions.—F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the um. 
double and twist 32 evts, coloring 8 of it 
red, aud 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twigt 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 euts for chain. e has 
two machines to weave the half-double coy- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double aud twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cots, and 9 euts of single yarn pear 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No, 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—I7 cuts of double ve twisted reine tt 
one pound single white cotton .g— 
Vor those two machines spin the woollen yaru 
uiue or ten cuts to the : 

Pisia and figured table linen, &c. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Sulew. 


6nq-! 48 





June 16th, 1848. 
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POETRY. After the sermon, Paul Flemming walked , His thoughts turned wo his distant home be-\ ner. At length with a gasp, she asked how 





' forth alone into the church-yard. There wae 





The Blind Boy and his Sister. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
“ On, brother, said fair Annie, 
To the blind boy at her side; 


“Would thon could’st see the sunshine lie 


On hill and valley, and the sky 
Hung like a glorious canopy 
O’er all things far and wide! 


“Would thou could’st see the waters 
In many a distant glen ; 
The mountain flocks that graze around ; 
Nay, even this patch of stony ground, 
These crage, with silver lichen crowned, 
I would that thou could’st ken ! 


“Would thou could’st see my face,brother, 


As well as I see thine ; 
For afways what J cannot see 
It is but half a joy to me. 
Brotner, I often weep for thee, 
Yet thou dost ne’er repine !"’ 


“And why should J repine, Annie ?” 
Said the blind boy, with a smile ; 

“I ken the blue sky and the gray; 

‘The sunny and the misty day ; 

The moorland valley stretched away 
For many and many a mile! 


“I ken the night and day, Annie, 
For all ye may believe; 

And often in my spirit lies 

A clear light as of mid-day skies; 

And spendore on my vision rise, 
Like gorgeous hues of eve. 


« T sit opon the stone, Annie, 
Beside our cottage door, 
And people say, ‘ that boy is blind,’ 
And pity we, although I find 
A world of beauty in my mind, 
A never-ceasing store. 


“T hear you talk of mountains, 
The beautiful, the grand ; 
Of sprinkled peaks so gray and tall; 
Of lake, and glen, and waterfall ; 
Of flowers and trees ;—I ken them all ; 
Their difference understand. 


“The harebell and the gowan 
Are not alike to me, 

Are different as the herd and flock, 

The blasted pine-tree of the rock, 

‘The waving birch, the broad, green oak, 
The river, and the sea, 


“And oh, the beavenly music, 
That, as I sit alone, 
Comes to mine inward sense as clear 
As if the angel-voices were 
Singing to harp and dulcimer 
Before the mighty throne!’ 


“It is not as of outward sound, 
Of breeze, or singing bird ; 
But wondrous melody refined ; 
A gift of God unto the blinds 
An inward harmony of mind, 
By inward senses heard ! 


“And all the old-world stories 
That neighbors tell o’nights ; 

Of fairies on the fiary mound, 

Of brownies dwelling under ground, 

Of elves careering round and round, 
Of fays and water-sprites : 


“All this to me is pleasantness,— 
Is all a merry show ; . 
I see the antic people play.— 
Brownie and kelpie, elf and fay, 
In a sweet country far away, 
Yet where | seem to go. 


“Bat better far than this, Annie, 

Is when thou read’st to me 
Of the dear Saviour meek and kind. 
And how he healed the lame and blind, 
Am I not healed 1~for in my mind 

His blessed form 1 see! 


“Oh, love is not of sight, Annie, 
Is not of outward things ; 

For, in my inmost soul I know 

His pity for all mortal wo; 

His words of love, spoke long ago, 
Unseal its deepest springs ! 


“Then do not mourn for me, Annie, 
Because that I am blind ;— 
The beautiful of all outward sight; 
The wondrous shows of day and night ; 
Alllove, all faith, and all delight, 
Are strong in heart and mind!” 








Foot Prints of Angels. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Ir was Sanday morning; and the church 
bells were ringing together. From all the 
neighboring villages came the solemn, joy- 
ful sounds, floating through the sunny air, 
metlow and faint and low, all mingling into 
one harmonious chime, like the sound of some 
distant organ in heaven. Anon they ceased, 
and the woods, and the clouds, and the whole 

and the very air itself seemed to pray 
so silent was it everywhere. 

The venerable old man—high priest and 
in the land—went up the pulpit 
stairs, Moses and Asron went wu 
Mount Hor, in the sight of the congregation 
—for the pulpit stairs were in front and very 


Flemming will never forget the ser- 
he heard that day—no, not even if he 
Id live to be as old as he who preached 

The text was, “I know that my redeem- 
liveth.” It was meant to console the 
widow, who sat right before him, 
the pulpit stairs, all in black, and 

» He said nothi 
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the and serenity succeeds the storm. 


no one there, save the little boy, who was 
| fishing with a pin-hook ina grave half full 
of water. But a few moments afterward, 
through the arched gateway under the beliry, 


| yond the sea. An indescribable feeling arose 
| “hither I will tarn my wandering foot- 
| snaps, said he; and be no longer a dreamer 


| among shadows. Henceforth be mine a life 


| within him. | 


| much he would charge fora quit claim deed ; 
this charge, the attorney told her, the other 
| party would willingly pay, he had no doubt, 
j and taking down a blank proceeded to fill it, 
| Before we left, the bargain was complete, 


| came a funeral procession. At its head wal- of actionand reality! I will work in my the deed was signed, witnessed and acknow- 
| ked a priest in white surplice, chanting.— | own sphere, nor wish it other than it is.— | ledged. 


| Peasants, old and young, followed him with 
burning tapers in their hands. A young girl 
carried tn le arms a dead child, wrapped in 
its little winding sheet. 
| close under the wall, by the church door.— 
| A wase of holy water stood beside it. The 
sexton took the child from that girl’s arm, 


| and put it into a coffin; and as he placed it| : y hav i , 
| in the grave, the girl held a cross over it, tions, this wise resolve sooner? Can such | the circumstances, and advised her in future, 


} 


‘The grave was 


| ‘This alone is heajth and happiness. ‘This | 


, alone is life. 


* Life that shall send 
| A challenge to its end, 


| And when it comes, say— Welcome, | 


friend !’’ 


«“ Why have I not made these sage reflec- | 


“ And pray,” said the widow, as we walk- 
ed home, * what sort of a lawyer do you call 
| this man? I verily believe that he has cheat- 
| ed me out of all them lots; I have a great 
| mind to go back and tear that deed all to 
flinders.” 
| assured her that not only was it too late, 
| but that she had done the proper thing under 


' wreathed with roses, and the priest and pea- a simple result spring only from a long and | to employ no one but Mr. Sawyer. Much 


sants sung a funeral hymn. When this was | intricate experience? Alas! it is not till | to my surprise, she took my advice, and that 
| over, the priest sprinkled the grave with ho- | time with reckless hand, has torn out half) gentleman was henceforth her solicitor and 
‘ly water; and then they all went into the | the leaves from the book of human life, to | counsellor. 


church, each one stopping as they passed the 


| sprinkle it with holy water. 

| A few moments afterwards the voice of the 
| priest was heard saying mass in the church, 
and Flemming saw the toothless old sexton 
| treading the fresh earth into the grave of the 
| little girl with his clouted shoes. He ap- 
| proached him and asked the age of the de- 
| ceased. The sexton leaned a moment on his 
spade and, shrugging his shoulders, said— 
| “Only an hour or two, It was born in 
the night and died early this morning.” 

**A brief existence,” said Flemming.— 
“The child seems to have been born only to 
be buried, and have its name recorded on a 
wooden tomb-stone.”” 

‘The sexton went on with his work and 
made no reply. Fi ing still Ji d a- 
mong the graves, gazing with wonder at the 
strange devices by which man has rendered 
death horrible, and the grave loathsome. 

In the temple of Juno at Elis, Sleep and 
his twin brother, Death, were represented as 
reposing in the arms of Night. On various 
funeral ts of the ients, the Ge- 
nius of Death is sculptured as a beautiful 
youth on an inverted torch in the attitude of 
| repose, his wings folded and his feet crossed. 
{In such a peaceful and attractive form, did 











light the fires of passion with, from day 


ly, that upon the earlier pages of that book | 
was written a story of happy innopence, | 
comes listless irreselution, and the inefitable | 
action of despair; or else the firm r 
record upon the leaves that still 

more noble history than the child’s) story 
with which the book began.” —Hyperipn. 


The Honest Lawyer’s Fee. 


It is now five years since the + 
called on me one morning before breakfast, | 
and asked me to recommend her to some. 
lawyer, as she thought her friend Stubbs was | 
less correct than he might be. I asked her | 
to step into the parlor, and went myself to | 










D to! Last week the widow Stiles died, leaving 
grave to throw a handful of earth into it, and | day, that man begins to see that the leaves | me her executor. 
| which remain are few in number, and to re- | opened her will, and found it, to eur aston- 


member, faintly at first, and then more clear- | ishment, in her own hand-writing. 


which he would fain read over again. ‘Then | J 


After the funeral, we 


* Know all men,” it began, ‘* that whereas 
I'm going to give something to my attorney, 
write this myself;—that is, I, Jane, relict 
of Jared Stiles, being of sound mind and 
body,—know all men, that, whereas, said 
attorney, to wit, videlicet; James Sawyer, of 
this said town that I’m of, namely, the town 
of Jackson, whereas, I say, first led me to 
see the folly of aver up my old age to the 
heaping up of filthy lucre, and cansed me to 
turn aside from a course that was, as I have 
since seen, wholly wrong, for which be he 
blessed in this life and forever. ‘Therefore 
know ye, that as a small token of respect and 
love, for said attorney, to wit, namely, James 
Sawyer, who has, of late, been unfortunate, 
and much distressed in worldly matters, I 


my breakfast and my wife, whose adviee [| 4° hereby, by these presents, give, bequeath, 
always asked onsuch points. We had known | Will, leave, transfer, make over, and pass yn- 
Mrs. Stiles many years; her husband way a | to the aforesaid Sawyer, every cent I’ve got 
great land owner in a goodly town of the | in the world ; goods, chattels, lands, money, 
western country, and with a disinterested | books, dress and jewels, for his and his heirs’ 
love, that deserved some better aim, ever 2004, leaving it to him to give to my several 


rego it on hia helpmate, as the first rule of 
ife, to get all she could and keep all she got. 
He died, and Mrs. Stiles became more and | 








| the imagination of the t poets rep t 
| death. And these were men in whose souls, 
| the religion of Nature was like the light of 
stars, beautiful, but faint and cold! Strange 
| that in latier days, this angel of God, which 
| leads us with a gentle hand into the “land of 
the great departed, into the silent land,” 
should have been transformed into a mon- 
strous and terrific thing! Such is the spec- 
tral rider on the white horse—such the ghast- 
ly skeleton with scythe and hour-glass—the 
reaper whose name is Death! 
One of the most popular themes of poetry 
and painting in the middle ages, and contin- 
uing down even to modern times, was the 
Dance of Death. In almost all janguages is 
it written—the apparition of the griia spectre, 
utting a sudden stop to all business, and 
eading men away into the “remarkable re- 
tirement” of the grave. Itis written in an 
ancient Spanish poem, aud painted on a 
wooded bridge in Switzerland. 
The designs of Holbein are all well known. 
The most striking among them is that where 
Death has taken one by the hand and is lea- 
ding it out of the door. Quietly and unresis- 
tingly goes the child, and in its countenance 
no grief, but wonder only; while the other 
hildren are ping and stretching forth 
their hands in vain towards their departed 
brother. A beautiful design it is in all save 
the skeleton. An Angel had been better, with 
folded wings and torch inverted. 
And now the sun was growing high and 
warm, A little chapel, whose door stood 
open, seemed to invite Flemming to enter and 
enjoy the grateful coolness. He went in.— 
There was no one there. The walls were 
d with paintings and sculpture of the 
rudest kind, and with a few funeral tablets. 








more relig and alms-giving, but also | 
more and more fond of wealth, and sersibhle | 
of the admirable advice which her husband 
had given her. 

I stated the facts to my wife, and waited 
her opinion. ‘* Well, William,” said she, 
after drinking a cup of coffee upon my Story, 
«I fear the old lady has some money-getting | 
claim in view; you know’ she has of late, 
given all heraffections to getting more wealth. | 
I would therefore recommend her to the most 
honest and conscientious lawyer in town, | 
and not to the most acute and thorough one. 
She relies on your judgment; use it, nor for 
her seeming but her real good.” | 

T counted my legal acquaintances over— 
twice over, before I hit on one answering to | 
the terms “ honest and conscientious,” in the , 
sense which I knew Ellen ased them; at 
length I found him, and taking my hat, walk- , 
ed with the widow to his office. | 

We found Mr. Sawyer at his desk; he’) 
rose and gave “s chairs and waited Mrs. 
Stiles’ statement. But hefore I go on in this | 
point, let me say a few words of this pheno- 
menon; this man with his head under his 
left arm close to his heart—this honest law- 
yer, in the broadest, highest sense of the , 
term. He was a man of thirty-five; he had | 
studied law because he liked the study, and | 
began the practice because he had to get a | 
living ; and now he continued in the profes- | 
sion, in spite of bad opponents and bad courts 
—because he thought he had done, and might 
yet do, much good by his labors; not alone | 
saving the innocentand needy from the strong 
and cruel, but preventing strife, putting a 
stop to half knavish practices, aud d ding 
men and women from unjust suits, and pas- | 
sion-rousing quarrels. Mr. Sawyer thought 








There was nothing to move the heart to de- 
votion, but inthat hoir the heart of Flem- 
ming was weak—weak as a child's. He 
bowed his stubborn knees and wept. And 
O! how many bitter recollections, how much | 
of wounded pride, and unrequited love, were | 
in those tears, through which he read on a | 
marble tablet in the chapel wall opposite, this 
singolar inscription: 
** Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
Present. Itis thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear, and with a man- 
ly heart.” 
It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant 
of the grave had opened his lips of dust, and 
spoken to him the words of consolation, 
which his sou! needed, and which no friend 
had yet spoken. Ina moment the anguish 
of his thoughts were still. The stone was 
rolled away from the door of his heart ; death 
was no longer there, but an angel clothed in 
white. He stood up, and his eyes were no 
longer bleared with tears; and, looking into 
the bright morning heaven, he said— 
**T will be strong!” 
Men sometimes go down into tombs with 
painful longings to behold once more the fa- 
ces of their departed friends; and as they 
gaze upon them lying there so peacefully 
with the semblance that they wore on earth, 
the sweet breath of Heaven touches them and 
they crumble and fall ther, and are but 
dust, So did his soul then descend for the 
last time in the great toinb of the Past, with 
inful longinge to behold once more the dear 
ot those he had loved; and the sweet 
breath of Heaven touched them, oh ome 
away and perished as he gazed. ey, too, 
mcm dest And thus, far-sounding, he heard 





P | the gate of the Past shut behind him as the 


Divine Poet did the gate of Paradise, when 
the pointed him the way up the Holy 
Mountain ; and to him likewise was it forbid- 
den to look back. 

In the life of every man there are sudden 
transitions of feeling, which seem almost 
miraculous. At once, as if some magician 
had touched the heavens and the earth, the 
dark clouds melt into the air, the wind falls, 
cau- 
ses which produce these sodden cha 
may have been long at work within us, but 
thec preteen, hod are instantaneous, and 
appa without sufficient cause. It was 
so with Premming ; and from that hour he 
resolved, that he would no longer veer with 





it not only proper for him to refuse acting for | 


|those whose claims he thought dishonest, | 


bat he counted it also a duty and a privilege, | 
nay a mere Christian character to strive to | 
persuade them to forget such claims. He 
sought fame and extensive practice as a 
means whereby to exeit a moral influence 
over the community; he thought a lawyer | 
bound to serve, not his client only, but bis | 
God and country, and looked on him, who. 
for gain would prosecute a suit which he 
thought unfair, as a traitor to his country, | 
and his religion, in act, whatever he might | 
be in intention. In short, as Bill Blunt once | 


friends, such articles as are marked with their 
names. Witness my hand and seal, Nov., 
20th, 1836. 
Jane Stites.” 

Knowing, as I did. Mr. Sawyer’s troubles 
in these hard times, I shook his hand most 
joyfully. 

“It is a fee, my friend,” said he, “ that I 
must thank you for.” 

“She must leave $50,000,” I replied. 

“1 was thirking,”’ answered he, ‘* not of 
the money, but the-change of life and heart ; 
that is the fee I prize.” 


The Inebriate. 


He stood leaning upon the. broken gate 
in front of his miserable dwelling. His tat- 
tered hat was in his hand, and the cool 
breeze lifted the matted locks, which covered 
his once noble brow. His countenance was 
bloated and: disfigured, butin his eye there 
wasan unwonted look—a mingled express- 
ion of sadness and regret. Perhaps he was 
listening to the low, melancholy voice of his 
patient wife, as she soothed the sick babe on 
her bosom; or perhaps he was gazing upon 
the sweet face of his eldest daughter, as at 





' the window she plied her needle to obtain 


for mother and the poor children a scanty 
sustenance. Poor Mary! for herself she 
cared not: young as she was, her spirit was 
already crushed by poverty, unkindness and 
neglect. As the inebriate thus stood, his 
eyes wandered over the miserable habitation be 
fore him The windows were broken and the 
doors hingeless; searce a vestige of comfort 
remained ; yet memory bore him back to the 
days of his youth, when it was the abode of 
peace and happiness. In fancy he saw again 
the old arm chair where sat his father, with 
the Bible upon his knee ; and he seemed to 
hear again the sweet notes of his mother, as 
she laid her hand upon the head of her dar- 
ling boy, and prayed that God might bless 
him and preserve him from evil. Long years 
had passed away, yet tears came into the 
eyes of the drunkard at the recollection of 
his mother's love, 

“Poor mother,” he muttered, “it is 
well that thou art sleeping in the grave; it 
would break thy heart to know that thy son 
is a wretched and degraded being, a misera- 
ble outcast from society. ” 

He turned slowly away. Deep within 
the adjoining forest wasa dell where the 


said, “Sawyer is such a hanged fool as to | beams of the sun scarce ever penetrated.— 
think it an attorney’s business ‘to help the , Tall treess grew on either side, whose 
parson to make men good Chuistians.” | branches, meeting above, formed a canopy 

And now we shall let Mrs Siiles state her | of leaves, where the birds built their nests, 
business. It seems that her husband had , 4nd poured forth happy songs. Thither the 
sold and conveyed several lots, which her drankayd bent his steps, It had been his 
father had left in trust for her, and in such a | favorite haunt in the days of his childhood ; 
form that she, meaning to release her fee in | and as he threw himself upon the soft green 
the lots, had, in term, merely released right | sward the recollection of past scenes came 
of dower—these lots she understood she could , crowding over his mind.—He covered his 


get back. 

“Did you ever receive the money for 
them?” asked Mr. Sawyer. 

* Certainly, sir.” . | 

“ Was it a fair, full price for the land?” | 

“It was all we asked, sir.” | 

“Did you sign the deed willingly?” } 

“Of course, do you think Jared would 
have me driven to do it?” ; \ 

“Did you mean to convey a full title in 
fee, Mrs, Stiles 3” 

* Beyond doubt; but as we didn’t, they | 
tell me the land never sa } 
*» Suppose, Mrs. Stiles, the money had 
been paid before you had drawn the deed, 
should you have thought it honest, after get- 
ting the money ne ia meeremmret?. | 

“Why, lawyer, that would have been 
thieving, right down.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Stiles, you have not yet giv- | 
en the deed, shall I draw one for you to} 
sign?” d 

“ Why, bless your soul, Sawyer, that is | 
the deed you have got in your hand.” 

“Mrs. Stiles, if you had given the man, | 
when he paid you money for the lots, a 
sheet of blank paper, and he had not looked 
at it, would that have been a deed?” 

“ Of course not.” r 

“But you meant to give a full titlein fee ?"” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, this is not sech a title any more | 
than a sheet of blank papers you have not | 
yet given the deed. 
claim for you to sign!” 

Mrs. Stiles looked at me, and looked at | 


i 


. At last she said, * Bot 


things straight, and bave the bargain com- 
sel thon, if yon plate, CUCM os to 
about it.” 





somewhat 
don't the law —% land is mine, 

“ We can’t that,” said Mr. Sawyer, | 
“till the cause is tried. First, let us 


face with his hands, and the prayer of the 
prodigal barst from his lips—**O, God, re- 
ceive a returning wanderer !’’—Suddenly a 
soft arm was thrown around his neck, anda 
sweet voice murmured—* He will forgive 
you father.” Starting to his feet, the ine- 
briate saw standing before him his youngest 
daughter, a child of six years. 

“ Why are you here, Anne?’ he said, 
ashamed that the innocentchild should have 
witnessed his grief. 

*, 1 came to gather the lillies which grow 
upon the banks, ” she replied, “* see, I have 
got my basket full and now I am going to 
sell them.” 

“ And what do you do with the money ?” 
asked the father, as he turned his eyes to the 
basket, where among the broad green leaves 
the sweet lillies of the valley were peeping 
forth. 

The child hesitated; she thought she had 
said too much; perhaps her father would 
demand the money and spend it in the way 
in which all his earnings went. 

* Yon are afraid to tell me, Anne,” said 
her father kindly. ‘“ Well, I do not blame 
you; I have no right to my children’s con- 


The gentleness of his tone touched the 
heart of the affectionate child. She threw 
her arms around his neck, exclaiming—* Yes 
father , I will tell you. Mother bays medi- 
cines for poor little Willie. We have no 


hall IT draw a quit other way to get it. Mother and Mary work 


all the time they can to get bread. ” 
A pang shot through the inebriates heart, 


the window, looked very much puzzled, and “1 have robbed them of the comforts of life,” 


he exclaimed, ** from thie momént the liquid 


nire?”’ . fire passes my lips no more.”’ 


Anne gazing at him with astonish- 
ment. She could scarcely comprehend her 
father’s words; but she saw that some change 
had taken place. She threw back her gold- 
en ringlets, and raised her blue eyes, 


large 
‘The widow was fairly caught in the cor with an earnest look to his face—* Will 





you never drink any more rum ?’’ she whis- Chesnistr 


pered timidly- 

** Never! Anne,” her father replied, sol- 
emnly. 

Joy danced in her eyes. ‘ Then we will 
all be so happy,” she cried, “ and mother 
won't weep any more; oh, father what a hap- 
py home ours will be!’ Years passed a- 
way. ‘The words of little Anne, the drunk- 
ard’s daughter had proved true. The home 
of the reformed man, her father was indeed a 
happy one. Plenty crowned his board, and 
health and joy beamed from the face of his 
wife and children, where once squalid mis- 
ery alone could be traced. ‘The pledge had 
raised him from his degredation, and re- 
stored him once more to peace and happi- 
ness.—.Vorw. Spec. 


From the Scientific American. . 
The Boomering. 





This is the name of a curious instrument 
used as an offensive weapon by the blacks of 
Australia, and in their hands it performs 
most wonderful and magic actions, surpassing 
our ideas of possibility, and would be perfect- 
y incredulous, were the tg not certified 
by respectable and truthful witnesses. A 
late resident of that strange country, named 
Wm. Haygarth, has published a work in 
which he describes some of the feats per- 
formed by the Boomering. The instrument 
itself is a thin curved piece of wood varying 
from two to three feet in !ength and about 
two inches broad—one side is slightly round- 
ed, the other quite flat. ‘To be thrown it is 
held by the right hand with the flat side of 
the instrument facing outwards. An Austra- 
lian black can throw this whimsical weapon 
So as to cause it to describe a complete circle 
in the air; or, to give the reader a better idea 
of what is meant, he would stand in front of 
a tolerably large house, on the grass-plot be- 
fore the door, and send his boomering com- 
pletely round the building, from left to right, 
that is to say, it would, upon leaving his hand, 
vanish round the right corner, and, re-appear- 
ing at the left, eventually fall at his feet.— 
The whole circuinference of the circle thus 
described is frequently not less than twohun- 
dred and fifty yards and upwards, when hurl- 
ed a strong arm; but the wonder lies 
wholly in its encircling properties, and not 
in the distance to which it may be sent. 

When forcibly thrown, its course is very 
rapid, equalling the speed of an arrow for 
about fifty yards, until it arrives at the point 
where it first begins to alter its course ; thence 
it continues its career at about half-speed, and 
so gradually flies with diminishing impetus, 
until, as usual, it returns to the spot whence 
it started. Its flight is not unlike that of a 
bird; and, occasionally, when great strength 
has been exerted, it hovers for afew moments 
before it falls to the ground, and, continuing 
its rotary motion, remains in other respects 
quite stationary, much in the same way as a 
humming top when it goes to sleep on the 
ground. A deep hurtling sound accompanies 
its course; during the whole of which it re- 
volves with such rupidity as to appear like a 
wheel in the air. . 

By holding it at the opposite extremity, 
so as to bring the flat side on the left hand, a 
circle may be described in the other direction, 
i. e. from left to right, for the flat mustalways 
be tbe outer side. But the prettiest evolu- 
tion it can be made to perform is the follow- 
ing:—It is thrown with a tendency down- 
wards ; upon which, after having gone some 
twenty yards, one point of it tips the ground, 
three times successively, at intervals of about 
the same distance, rebounding with a sound 
like the twang of a harp-string; meanwhile 
it still continues its circular course, until, as 
before, it returns to the thrower. This feat 
is more difficult to accomplish than that of 
sending it through the air, and requires all 
the thrower’s skill; there is one precise dis- 
tance, and no other, at which it should first 
strike the ground, for if it does so too forci- 
bly, its progress is wholly arrested ; and if, 
on the other hand, it is not sufficiently de- 
pressed and fails to come in contact with the 
ground, its course is then completely altered ; 
for, shortly after passing the place where it 
ought to have rebounded, it egins to rise, 
and towers up in the air to the height of about 
fifty feet, whence it falls down almost per- 
pendicularly. 





A Stmpece Invention.—The most profitable 
inventions have generally been the most 
simple, if not the most obvious. What could 
be more simple for instance than the balance- 
handle knife—the idea of making the handle 
heavier than the blade, so that the latter may 
not fall upon the table when the knife is laid 
horizontally! And yet the English inventor 
has made an immense fortune out of his lucky 
thought! General Mosely, of Kentucky, is 
likely to reap an equally ample pecuniary 
harvest from an idea hardly more complex. 
It is of an irregular piece of iron, or eccen- 
tric lever, no bigger than an ordinary castor 
to a table, which forms a perfect window 
fastener, by which weights and pulleys may 
be entirely dispensed with. ‘The operation 
of itis as certain as it is simple; and the 
expense of attaching it would be fifteen cents 
to a window, instead of three dollars, which 
is about the cost of attaching the present ap- 

aratus. Gen. Mosely has also received a_ 

arge sum for this little contrivance—the 
plan of which he whittled out of a block of 
wood in about ten minutes.— Balt. Amer. 
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FIVE HUNDRED MECHANICAL 
ENGRAVINGS, 
AND AN INDEX. 

TERMS :—Two dollars a year in advance, 
or, if, desired, one dollar in advance, the re- 
mainder in 6 months. TO CLUBS :—5 
copies, $8; ten copies, $15. Those who 
wish to subscribe have only to enclose the 
amount in a letter, directed to 

MUNN & CO. 
Publishers of the Scientific American 
: New York. 

ALL LETTERS must be POST PAID. 

VOLUME THIRD bound, $2,75, or in 
sheets, $2, are for sale. They may be sent 
safely to any part of the country. Patents 
secured and Mechanical Drawings executed 
at the cheapest rates at the office of the 
SCIFNTIFIC AMERICAN. 


co BUSENESS CARDS. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, & e 








A general assortment of carriages constant- - 


ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TR ESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep cgnstantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 

PITTSBURGH. 
"MORE NEW BOOKS, _ 
Just received from New. York and Phila- 
delphia, among a great variety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. : 
Keightly’s History of England, a New 
and Superior work, in two vols. 
Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. , 
Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. . 
Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory. 
Davis’s Revelations, ‘the Most Remarka- 
ble Book of the Age.” &c., &e. — 
Blank Books of every description. 
Papeteries of all kinds, such as lace edged, 
gilt, and embossed note papers, fancy enve- 
lopes, motto wafers, visiting cards, perforated 
board, perforated cards, &c. Fine | and 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
plete assortment of stationary. 
All for sale low at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE. 

















June 18th, 1848. tf 
Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
—_ 0 
OHIO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and! 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S, Johnson, and 

J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
sesoyebuem) V. Nicholson, 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Cortis. 

Bath ; i B. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

Southington ; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Richfield; Jerome Harlburt, Elijah Poor 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester * Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F. Whi! 


ore. e 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
bate rime vy Pucket. 
; ra > jaulsby. 
panes Fo L. Michner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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